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WILLIAM NOYES, 
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Trams.—€2,00 per annum.—$2,50 if payment is 
delayed beyond the year. 
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All less than a square $1,00 for three insertions. 
$1.25 per square, for three insertions. Continu- 
ed three weeks at one half of these rates. 
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Agriculture produces a patreot in the truest accepta- 

tion of the word.—Talleyrand. 
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MAINE FARMER. — 





Common Schools and School Libraries. 
We have often taken the liberty to call the at- 
tention of our readers to the subject of our common 
schools, for we have always believed that they are 
the very fountains of our liberties. Humble as they 
may appear to the casual observer, they are the 
sources from which are to be derived that knowl- 
edge, without which our liberties, our free institu- 
tions and the whole system of privileges which we 
enjoy as citizens ofa republic founded at a cost 
of so much blood and treasure, falls to the ground. 

If ever unhallowed ambition, in its thirst for pow- 
er and dominion, shall succeed in usurping the 
government, it must be done by first plunging the 
people in ignorance—by shutting up the schoo! 
house—by depriving the child of all opportunity to 
learn what is essential to make it in reality a MAN, 
We cannot help watching with solicitude, any 
movement among the people, or the representatives 
of the people who may be assembled in a legisla- 
tiveapacity, which shall in any degree or manner 
affeet these humble but efficient institutions ; and 
it was with no small degree of pleasure that we 
perused a bill which has been laid before the pres- 
ent legislature, by some one, embracing impcrtant 
provisions in regard to common schools. 

It provides that there shall be appointed a Com- 
missioner to each connty, whose duties are, in the 
words of the bill, as follows :— ; 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of each commissioner 
during the year to visit every town and city in the 
county for which he is appointed and as manv of the 


districts in each town while the schools are in actu- 
al operation as he can consistently with the provis- 


ions of this act,—to address the people in each town 






cheapest r 
good and uni 
the practicability & ex 
braries: to obtain and diffuse facts in reference to 
“ Normal schools,” or seminaries for the special 
purpose of qualifying teachers, for their duties, to 
enquire into the expediency of having school teach- 
ing become a permanent occupation, rather than a 
mere incidental employment; to investigate the u- 
tility of organizing a highschool in each town for 
the more advanced scholars of the several districts : 
to collect and inculcate information upon the most 
humane and efficient method of governing and dis- 
ciplining schools: to encourage the most success- 
ful and approved modes of imparting instruction: 
to confer with committees and teachers, upon the 
probable tendencies of the various motives present- 
ed to scholars as incentives to action: to procure 
and impart information in reference to the improve- 
ment now being made in the “common school sys- 
tem” in this and other countries: to discuss the 
utility of patronizing and disseminating periodicals 
and other books, devoted to general education: to 
cal! the attention of teachers and others to the ben- 
efits that might result from county conventions and 
associations: to recommend such other means, as 
will be most likely to awaken the public mind to 
the best interests of our common schools: and to 
make a full and specific report to the secretary of 
State during the month of January, annually. 

Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the secretary of 
State to make an abstract of such statistical infor- 
mation, and such extracts from the commissioners 
reports as the governor and council may deem ad- 
visable: to cause the same to be printed, and a 
copy sent to each school district in State. 

Should this bill pass, and the commissioners dis- 
charge their several duties with faithfulness—un- 
biassed by prejudice—unmoved by affection and 
unawed by fear, what an amount of valuable facts 
would be brought forward! It would bring the 
schools in the State immediately before the eye 
with all their imperfections. We say imperfections, 
for, although all are deeply impressed with the val- 
ue of these institutions, few trouble themselves to 
inquire haw they are conducted, or deem it a duty to 
trouble themselves any further in regard to them 
than to see that there is a cheap building in the dis- 
trict for a school house, and that their children are 
sent there daring a part of the winter. Could all 
the imperfections of the system as now practiced be 
exposed and all the misuse of the time and money 
devoted to the school be unfolded so that he who 
“rans may read,” we should be astonished at our 
blindness, apathy and neglect in regard to an inter- 
est of such vital importance to the welfare of the 
rising generation and thereby of our common coun- 
try. A knowledge of an evil is halfa cure, and if 
all the evils attendant upon our schools could be 
portrayed and the many causes of failure in produ- 
cing good results were well understood by the peo- 
ple, we are persuaded that not an individual coald 
be found who would not hold up both hands for re- 
form, and exert himself in every reasonable way to 
effect it, How can these things be known unless 
they are told? and how can they he told unless 
they are collected together? and how can they be 
collected together unless some one be sent to per- 
form the task ? We hope the Legislature will not 
adjourn until they have put things in such a train as 
the bill contemplates, to establish what may be cal- 
leda common school survey, and- commissioners 
&ppointed to do it, , g 





Among the duties of the commissioners above 
named, we are glad to see that attention is to be 
called to the “Practicability and expediency of 
school district Libraries. ” 

We have not the least doubt, that, upon a careful 
examination of the results which have arisen from 
the use of Libraries in those districts which bave 
had them, they would unhesitatingly recommend 
the purchase of them. We look upon the plan of 
these Libraries as one of the happiest improvements 
ofthe age. Their good results may not be so ap- 
parent in towns and villages, where there are book- 
stores and circulating libraries, but in the country, 
where these advantages are not to be had, the ben- 
efits of them are inestimable. It opens to the young 
a source of pleasure and mental profit. It gives a 
taste for reading and uniformity inthe literary ac- 
quisitions of the young members of the district 
which could not be obtained in any other way. 

It is strange that parents have not been more 
awake to the subject. Had some Superior being 
proposed tu plant a mine of wealthin each district, 
from which al] classes and sexes could at pleasure 
draw, to meet their earthly wants, how rejoiced 
would every one be, and how singularly blessed 
would they consider themselves, how eagerly would 
they rush to supply themselves with that pelf which 
perishes with the using. But now that there are 
means by which an.ine of intellectual wealth can 
be established in each district—a mine from which 
all can draw, not of earthly material wealth—but 
that true food of the mind which shall nourish and 
elevate the soul and carry it higher and higher to 
al] eternity—a mine inexhaustible, ever at hand, 
and as fresh and invigorating to day as years ago, 
as ready for the use of this generation as it has been 
for the paat, and as ready for the future as it is for 
this—always open—always ready without, reproach 
without respect to persons,who regards it? whe trou- 
bles himself to obtain it? who asks for it? None. 
Nay, in this State they have repeatedly spurned 
the proffered boon from them, and practically said, 
away with light, give us our darling ignorance— 
give us the darkness of mind in which we were 
born and in which we hope to die. If our Legisla- 
tors are wise,they will never separate until they have 
passed that or a similar bill. 

i 

Sirx.—We would refer our readers to Mr. Dil- 
lingham’s communication on silk in a column below. 
Mr. Dillingham is a practical silk culturist, and has 
got his establishment under very fair way. We 
received a very curious and very welcome present 





closing a sample of very beautiful cocoons and 
| floss silk. Butthe most curious part of it was a 


phial,) on whica Teel were five kinds of beautiful 
silk thread, or rather silk thread of five different col- 





a neat and elegant 






el the “road to wealth” successfully, and when he 
gets satisfied with his journeyings will find himself 


which we suppose is somewhere on that road. 


Silk Culture the Read te Wealth. 


Mr. Hotmes :—I have strained my eyes over the 
columns of the Maine Farmer, to see if some silk 


ture, but have found nothing ; they are as silent as 
the tomb. 

And presuming that you are fond of communica- 
tions of this kind, I herewith enclose an extract 
from a portion of the “Silk Growers Companion,” 
a little work now prepared and just ready for the 
press, which reads as follows. 

THE ROAD TO WEALTH. 

“Though the acuumulation of wealth is an object 
of the most intense desire, yet its attainment is sup- 
posed to be involved in much difficulty & uncertain- 
ty. These imaginary difficulties and uncertainties 
deter many from making exertions to obtain compe- 
tency and wealth, and content themsélves to remain 
ina state of inactivity and poverty, while they 
might, with no extraordinary effort and economy, 
be in a state of comparative ease and affluence. 

But when the attainment of wealth is reduced to 
moral and mathematical certainty, nothing but in- 
difference wil] prevent their acquiring it. 

That the mulberry, if planted and cultivated, wil! 
vegetate and grow Juxuriantly in this country is as 
certain as that the earth will yield her increase. Jt 
depends upon nothing, besides the hand of culti- 
vation, but the rains and sunshines of heaven to 
bring it to perfect maturity. 

It is also susceptible of mathematical demonstra- 
tion that it is a profitable source of wealth. To 
show that we are neither visionary or mistaken on 
the subject, we wil] take the product of one acre of 
land for ten years and see to what result they will 
conduct us. 

First year. We shall commence with 500 Mo- 
rus Multicaulis mulberry trees, of one years growth. 
These 500 trees will occupy five square rods of land. 
The tops of these trees will furnish 2000 cuts, whfich 
will occupy 2 square rods. And for an average, al- 
low one half to live and grow, will leave one thou- 
sand to add to the next year culture. 

This first year occupies 7 square rods of land, the 
remainder of the acre, not occupied with mulberry 
trees, I would have sowed to oats and ploughed in 
twice in each season. This will put the land ina 
each season. This will put the land in a good tilth 
for the trees, and as the trees are to be taken up 
each fall it will give an opportunity to set the trees, 
each year, where the oats were ploughed in the year 
before ; and thus obtain a vigorous growth, For 
further directions for the culture of this tree, see 
Silk Growers Companion, ander bead of “ Morus 
Multicaulie” 

500 trees will yield 250 Ibs of leaves, aud produce 
25 Ibs cocoons worth 25 cents per lb, $6,25. 

Second year. 1500 trees occupy 15 rods of land 
and furnish cuts to occupy 4 3; this year occu- 
pies 19 rods of land, 1500 trees yield 750 Ibs leaves 
and75 lbs cgcoons. $18.75. 





from him the other day. It consists of a box, en- | 





and furnish cuts to occupy 8 rods. This year oc- 
cupies 43 equare rods, and yields 1750 lbs leaves, 
and 175 lbs cocoons. $43,75. i. 

Fourth year. 73500 trees occupy 75 rods, and fur- 


91 rods of land and yields3750 lbs ot leaves, and 
375 lbs cocoons. $93.75. 


furnishes cuts te occupy 32 rods. This year oceu- 
pies 187 rods and yields 7750 lbs leaves, and 795 
‘Tbs cocoons. $193,75. 

Sizth year. As we have now occupied one acre 
of land, we will not cerry this estimate any higher, 
but will sell the surplus of trees. The last year’s 
increase of trees was 16,000, and ratiug them at one 
cent a tree amount to #160,00. And 
at this time, we may double the yield of the trees, 





cupy 64 rods. This year occupys 249 rod: 
yields 15,500 Ibs of leaves, and produces 1550 Ib 
ceons. $387,50. 

Seventh year. The surplus of 32,000 trees, at one 
cent per tree, would amount to $320,00. 

15,500 trees occupy 155 rods, and furnish cuts to 
occupy 64 rods. This year occupies 249 rods, and 
yield 15500 lbs of leaves, and produce 1550 Ibs co- 
coons $387,50. 

Eighth year. Surplus of 32,000 trees at one cent 
each $320,00. 15500 trees occupy 155 rods, and 
furnish cuts to occupy 64 rods. This year occupies 
249 rods and yield 15500 lbs of leaves, and produce 
1550 Ibs cocoons. $327,50. 

Ninth year. Surplus trees 32,000, at one cent 
each $320,00. 15500 trees occupy 155 rods, and 
furnish cuts to occupy 64 rods. This year occupies 
249 rods and yields 15,500 lbs of leaves, and pro- 
duces 1550 lbs cocoons. $387,50. 

Tenth year. Surplus trees of 32,000 amount to 
$320,00. 15,500 trees occupy 155 rods, and furnish 
cuts to occupy 64 reds. This year occupies 249 
rods, and yield 15,500 Ibs leaves, and produce 15,50 
Ibs of cocoons. $387,50. Total $3,733,75. 

It will be remembered that the calculations are 
;made on the cocoons befere reeling tne silk ; in 
consequence of which a very considerable item of 
profit is not taken into the account. But let the 
proprietor furnish himsef with means of reeling his 
cocoons and manufacturing only thread and twist, 
/and he will more than double his profits in the silk 
culture, and accommodate a capital of $7,467,50. 

We might continue this calcuiation ten years 
longer, as the trecs would probably continue their 
growth for that period; but it already shows a 
handsome estate made out of a small investment. 
| Shall I be told this is an exaggerated calculation ? 





silk culture to justify them in saying this is not cor- 
rect ? Well then, if this is a matter of faith, let the 


ors. The silk and the reel and the bottling up was | faithless put his hand on the point that is over rated: 
all the handiwork of Mr. Dillingham, and furnished | Wil) he say it is too many trees to the aere ? The 
specimeu of yankee inge=~icy, | multicaulic tree for one years growtb bears this dis- 
we suspect he possesses a large share. | tance very well, and is the way I choose to cultivae 
We thank him for the present and hope he will tray- | them. 


| Will it be said that it is too much weight of leaves 
'forone acre ? And so it would be fora poor acre, 


sumptuously entertained at the “Croesus” house, | and poorly cultivated, but I expect it will be prime 


land, and in the highest state of cultivation; and 
then [ have no doubts. 


Will it be said, that amount ofleaves would not 


} 
| no 


| mind I rated but halfa pound to the tree for five 
years, and but one pound afterwards, which is cer- 
tainly very low,and there is about 32,000 young 
‘trees not taken into the account ; and should it be 
insisted that this is insufficient, put on another acre 
‘and put it beyond doubt. 
Will it be said, the price of cocoons is too high ? 
_I would be wiiling to contract for them at this rate, 
‘or I would manafacture the silk into thread or twist 
for one half, &c. 

Shall I be asked, where are your thousands? and 
how far advanced are you with your seven years 
silk culture ? This home inquiry deserves an an- 
swer. I have been deceived, I have been led into 
error by former writers, and the consequence was 
discouragement and loss. 

It has been recommended to employ the white 
Italian Mulberry tree, and on the poorest and worn- 
out land. And hence discouragement and total fail- 
ure if tried ten thousand times over. 

We have been told to feed the worms two or 
three times a day,as though it required but slight 
attention to support these little silk makers, and to 
disregard artificial heat, and the use of the ther- 
mometer in cocooneries. And hence stunted, fee- 
ble and sickly worms, and consequently small, light 
and inferior cocoons, &c. 

These and many more, are the errors which we 
have been led into by erroneous writers, as almost 
every silk grower will testify. And hence, the 
importance of correct information, and a guide dic- 
tated by personal knowledge. 

But I have not lost all, I am getting in shape to 
“go ahead.” I have a store of practical information 
which enables me to dictate this !ittle book, _which 
all the scientific men in the world could not do, with- 
out the practical knowledge. 

Had I been early in possession of the little book, 
the Silk Growers Companion, which now costs but 
25 cents, I might have been thousands of dollars 
ahead of what I now am, and saved myself abun- 
dance of anxiety and a host of experiments. 

And nay Mr. Editor, you see that I have pointed 
out the road to wealth. Now if we could see a lit- 
ue exertion on the part of the legislature to en- 
courage the first starting of the silk culture, by ap- 
proving and passinga law, agreeably to a petition 
now before that honorable body, then sir, we should 
see our citizens soon in possession of a resource 
equal it not superior to all that they are now depri- 
ved of by the western States, and the operation of 
rail-roads. And we should soon be able to retain 
within our own borders the thousands of dollars 
which are now going abroad to purchase the article 
of silk. 

I would also solicit discussion upon this subject, 








especially with the members of the Legislature, on 


Third year. 3500 trees occupy 35 rods of land | 


nish cutsto occepy 16 rods. This year occupies | 


Fifth year. 15500 trees occupy 155 rods, and} — 


15500, trees occupy 155 rods and furnish cuts to oc- ° 
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EZEKIEL HOLMES, Edito:. 
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her inquiry on the subject, and will 
columns of the Maine Farmer, I 






JOHN DILLINGHAM. 
» 1, 1842. 
Ae. —_—— 

8 Manure. 
DOUBTS UPON THE sUBJECT. 
>—I learn from a “circular” from 
it,” which he has addressed to the 

asters” in this State, that “George 
mm French Chemist,” has secured a 
method of making manure by 
judging from the tenor of the 
to make money out of some 
in the sweat of our face.” It was 
manufacture manure from all m: heehee 
and J believe he sold his right of discovery in Eng- 
land, fora pretty handsome sum, and it is possible 
thet this “ French Chemist ” may have the like de- 
signs in this conntry, especially if he can get the 
Rev. Eli Barnett to assist him—therefore, I would 
just caution my brother farmers to be a little cau- 
tiows, how they are taken in by these things. It 
may be a valuable discovery, but the Rev. gentle- 
man is unwilling to trust the secret even with his 
“Sab-Agents,” unless, they first fork over to the | 
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suspicious, to say the least. If the invention is 
what the “Rev. Eli Barnett cracks it up to be” 
what good reason is there to be given, why his | 
“Sub-Agents” should not be put in possession of 
the secret “ pamphlets” before they are made the 
dupes of his fraud, if fraud it is—and if not, h 
would certainly run no risk of communicating it to| 





. 


some of them, without this payment in advance ? 
Why Sir, the farmers have been duped times with- 
out number, by the purchase of one “ patent inven- 
tion and another ”—and it is certainly high time to 
stop, unless we ascertain, that it is a valuable one— 
of this we can know nothing, unti] we have Jost, or 
paid our money, which is the same thing, if the im- 
provement is worthless. The Hon. Judge Hayes 
of South Berwick, a few years since, gave to the! 
farmers, a valuable recipe for making manure, and 

a year or two since, the Hon. James Bates of Nor- | 
ridgewock, repeated it to us. This was a “vaiua-} 
ble invention” and it “cost nothing” and there-| 
fore, has not been used but little, so far as I am ac- | 
quainted, in this part of the State, though it is used | 


small reel enclosed in a small bottle (a four ounce | Who int his State has experience enough in the |land. It is mixing a generous portion of lime with | 


the like kind of materials which “George Bommer, | 


They say it may be done in fifteen days. I Sir,| 


converted straw, cornstalks, and potatoe tops, into 


1641, only by heaping them together, and mixing | 


loads are such as we farmers carry, a large half 
cord to the load. Now if the Rev. “Eli Barnett,” 
18 a going to sell us an invention, no better than 
this, and who can say it is, we shall certainly loose 
our money. The Rev. gentleman, may be going to 





maniac had not said something about the silk cul-| France, and even in America have rated it, but | be, he took the admission fee at the door, every 


person who went in, caine out apparently satisfied 
for some time, at last a smal] boy was admitted, and 
when he come out, he told the other eager expec- 
tants, that the horse merely stood with his tail turn- 
ed towards the crib. Thus the secret got out It 
may be so with George Bommer’s, although backed 
by the “ Rev. Eli Barnett. ” 
Yours truly, 
Garland, Feb. 16, 1843. 

Nore.—It will be seen by the advertisement, that 
we have ventured take a peep into this matter, and 
to put matters in trim to have a little practical 
knowledge upon the subject. We shall therefore be 
able to know “ sartain” all about it. Let us “ Prove 
all things and hold fast that which is good. "—Ep. 


ae 
A Chapter on Rocks. 

Ma. Hotmes :—Methinks I hear thee say, rocks, 
well what of rocks ? they are but cumberers of the 
ground and the pest of the husbandman. See what 
a balk that big one has made in my ploughed field 
and there is another that takes land enough to raise 
five bushels of potatoes to rest its carcase upon. 
How can such things be of use, see there, I have 
just broken my new cast iron plough, I wish there 
was no rocks in the world, o1 that my lot had been 
cast where none existed. But stop courteous read- 
er I have put snch words into thy mouth, as expres- 
sing what I believe to be thy sentiments at times. 
But thou must not let sach angry passions rise, or 
in other words, thou must not find fault with the 
rocks. All of mother earth was made by thy wise 
creator for thy use, and surely though wilt not deny 
but, what rocks are a part of her. To use the figure 
of a certain poet,they are her bones, and surely 
thou wouldst not deprive the old lady of her bones, 
and thou couldst not be so unreasonable as to wish 
that she had been made without any. But now to 
explaining the uses of rocks. I have told you they 
are the bones of old mother earth, and as such they 
support her fertile sides, they keep her soil light, 
and besides these big ones draw the genial rays of 
old sol to warm the earth and promote vegetation. 
But there are other and more important uses of 
rocks which I with thy permission will attempt to 
is made of lime, and, dost 
of getting good lime except 


Asa Barron. 





hbo coil abla d lgsthanse containing Jime in 





sufficient quantities if there was no lime rock. In 
the absenc very useful material we should 
of oysters sheil fish. Besides, where can 


orning, Warch 4, 1843. 






tase of “ten dollars.” —This,to me, looke @ little | 


| I shall, from time to time, send you short commo- 





extensively in the Counties of York and Cumber- | 


Esq.” and “Rev. Eli Barnett” recommended, | 


: . | and swamns produca 
good manure in fourteen 47s) #1 We Spring’ UF! es &c, some of which I do not recollect of having 


unslacked lime with them. I used six casks of) 
lime, and had fifty loads of good manure. The | 


as contain it: Well| %*% 


Whole No. 529. 














: | tion of her superior qualities, and ize ; though 
wits to work to find out how they may be turned to there must be ie “Sined in tha bons,” tit 
some good account. I shall say but little of rocks gives us yellow butter at all seasons of the year, 
as a material for building houses, though I am jn. *"4 milk always nearly, and oflen quite the whole 


f year. While on ber trial last spring, she was fed 
bs pag of the handsomest and most sub- six quarts of buck wheat bran day, with what 
ui houses in England are built of hay she would eat till gress the place of hay. 


rocks, and I have no doubt but what it would prove | fould not all farmers do well to keep fewer cows, 
for the interest of the farmers this side of the At- and keep them better? is not one well cared for 


lanti 7m .,| tore productive than one pooily fed and attended ? 
had wig ees manera and build” is not a warm stable better then the leeside of a 
houses of roc wever if they do not think | rail fence ? is not a good bed of clean straw better 


it best to build houses of them they will come jn than one of manure, or can be as comfortable 
play for the purpose of building stone wall ang ‘4 thirty or forty pounds of it adhering to their 


stoning cella ; | thighs, as if they were keptsmooth and clean as in 
age but a seal eto a * re jsomener? in short, does aot any thing that adds to 
ane | their comfort, add to their production ? 


without a cellars. But it is with rocks considered! Such treatment may be objected to on account of 
as a valuable materia! of fence that the farmer will ate a ~ mA ree — Ge oom? 
have the most to do. It is aleo of them. itt, the €8-| or com even? I think not at this tine. 
pacity of fence builders that I intend to sey most, | ing extra, but a trifie of labor and 
so T have come to what I consider the firt vat as ees of the ani 
most imports nt pert of the subject of rocks. [Every | "OTe then four-fold. | 
farmer inust have fence; énd it be has rocks % Meany Gabneter. 

wall he has great reason to thank God and take I, 
courage. And as itis not the character of a good 


ee tobe unable or unwilling to dig let him dig _try where ashes, and particularly leached ashes, may 
vem out of their ancient beds, and consider every | be obtained in almost any quantity. But we are 
big one which he removes from his field as a sort ignorant of their value ‘and the best methods of 
of everlasting currency which can never depreciate: | US'"g them, I should be glad to Jearn through the 


But which on the contrary will bea better defence Cultivator, their anlysis, their effect on soils, the 
Phi ’ Pons | manner in which they act, and the soils most suita- 
of his crops against unruly animals than even mon-| ble for their use. A Woopsmay.” 


ey itself. I have about finished my paper, in my The constituents of hard and soft wood ashes 












“ Messrs. Envrrors.—t live in a coun- 


| next number I intend to discuss the further value | differ in some degree, although the base or the alka- 


of rocks for farming purposes. W. W. | /iis the same. Dr. Dana has given the best analy- 


on | sis of ashes we have met with, and as it agrees in 
} the main with those of Sprengel, Chaptal, &c. we 

A Chapter from the Old Colony Woods. sha)! condense it for this place. Ashes are in two 
Mr. Hoxmes :—For the want of better busi | parts, soluble and insoluble; leaching with water 
Separates them. The average quantity of ashes 


— from hard wood, soft wood, and wheat straw, and 
nications upon such subjects as happen to come | their soluble and insoluble parts in 100 parts of 


i | uppermost, for your disposal. And asI have been | each, is as follows: 


ranging the woods somewhat of late, I will speak | Quantity of ashes. Soluable. Insoluable- 
to you from that quarter and you may regard it as Hard wood, - - 2.87 13.57 86.43 
|“the voice of o tae in the wikia ” Soft wood, - - .0083 50 50 
ne crying in the wild . “9 : ov. 50. 
ying ilderness” or not. Wheet strew . - 004 | 9, ~ 





The w , TP LP aye ; ‘ie I , : 
: oodland in this vicinity is noi covered with | Ot the hard wood, 100 parts contain soluable and 
heavy wood, but rather with a young and thrifty | insoluble mattters as follows: 


| growth, it being often cut off, and as often spring- Soluble. Insoluble. 

|ing up into life again. It is said that there is as| Carbonic acid, - - - 22-70 | Carbonic acid, - 35°80 
| much wood land in this and the neighboring towns | oo tsi oa nro — 3 
| as there was forty or fitty years ago, and from what | wen 2 2 4 sole a 1 Oxide of tay ° = 
|I can learn, I think it is even so. I have been | Potash and soda, - 6706 | Oxide manganese, 2-15 
much pleased to see the pains and care which the | Megnesia, - - 355 
owners take of their woodland. There is no such | | came, = ~~ S000 


Soft wood ashes differ from hard wood principal- 
ly in having less carbonic acid in the soluble and 
All of the stumps that | insoluble parts, and more silex and oxide of iron 
were in the fields have rotted out a long time ago, | in the insoluble. J00 parts of straw ashes show 

. . gv results: 
and many old fields raturally thin and rendered the following results : 


unhandsome stump fields here which we meet with | 
. . | 
in newly cleared countries. 


me hy ' Soluhi 

barren by injudicious farming, have come and are! . , ’ olubie. Insoluble. 

coming up into hands Lael feed 1] Sulphuric acid, .......... 0-2 Phosphoric acid, ..... 1-20 

ns MI _ ahdsome wood jand, and SUP | Muriatic acid, econ. VR | Bile, . cq cccqrceceeeerees 7 De 
pose these old barren wastes, after receiving the | Si}@K, ...ccccscsecsmeesee 25-6 | Oxide of iron,..... 2-50 
| yearly dressing of leaves as a manure fora centu-| Potash and soda, .°.50, | Lime, ncmscmne 5-80 
ry, or more, will again become as rich as they were | Charcoal, mma» 1550 
: ‘ ° _ = - -_ ? ° 

when the pilgrims first lit upon them. The woods | Leached ashes, as commonly found, nearly re- 


saenbia the taanlahia af tha th 6 exc 
Lsernble the insoluble of the tables. gacapt tel pa bee 
man, there is always more or less potash left in the 
seen in Maine. Maine, also produces some which | ashes after leaching. According to Dr. Dana a 
do not grow in these parts. The hemlock is a rar- -_, eached anyon Cantnays ry phosphoric acid, 
® . ~ 7 lbs.; of silex, 146 lbs.; oxide of iron, 17 Ibs. ; 
ity here, also the larch and the silver fir. Wild magnesia, 19 |bs.; carbonate of lime, including that 
grapes spring up spontaneously in the wood lands added in leaching, 3,072 Ibs., and potash 50 Ibs. 
land in favorable seasons produce abundantly. 1) While unleached ashes belong to the alkalis, it will 
° be seen that the leached ones must be classed with 

the carbonates. 

The manner in which ashes act on soils is de- 
J] see no! pending ina great measure upon their condition, 


@ Great veriete.6+-——-~— 1... 


| noticed a kind of laurel which is sometimes used 
by the inhabitants to die black with, it is an ever- 


| green and produces a very good color.* 


produce that amount of cocoons ? I answer, this is ,catch us, as did the — who exhibited the horse in | moose or dog wood here, such as we have in Maine, whether they have been leached or not. Ashes act 
higher rated than silk cultivators from Italy and | the stable, who had his head where his tail should |)... wey are not without their dog wood and a fear- | ° Soils chemically and mechanically. 


The potash 
contained goes to form silicates, hence the great 
= ueT | effect of ashes on grass lands, silicates being essen- 
| wet places, it is of a handsome appearance, having | tial to the grasses. They act chemically too in 
straight and smooth branches, the young twigs are neutralizing — existing in the soil, and produ- 
‘ofa bright red color and peculiarly attracting to| ?2 ® bad growth of weeds or plants not desired 


‘ Their mechanical effects are found in their render- 
| those who know not its nature. It is a rank poison ing soils less tenacious, and rendering them more 


| to the flesh of most people, tho’ not to all. Some suitable for crops. ‘The chemical effects of leached 
| people can handle it with impunity, while others ashes are less than those of unleached, while from 
cannot go near it without being poisoned. I am) ‘he additiona! lime they contain, their mechanical 


effects are greater. So far as regards the phos- 
told an anecdote of an old lady of my acquaintance phates which exist in ashes, and which act so im- 


who was in the habit of sending her son to get) portant part in their action on soils, there is little 
stick to chastise him with. The chap had got tired | difference between the leached and the unleached. 


of this and resolved to put a stop to it. He knew As to the soils on which ashes are the most vale- 
| P P able, experience aud observation show that ashes 


| ful one it is too, a bush growing in bogs and other 


| that dog wood would not poison him, and so he se-| sre more efficacious on soils that are naturally dry, 
lected a good handsome dog wood stick for his own | or have been made so by draining. On wet soils, 
| back. The result was as he had anticipated ; his| leached ashes produce little or no effect, but we 


; have found the best results on moist meadow land 
2 ] , 2eV- , 
mother was badly pojsoned.and hauled up for s¢ by sowing unleached ashes over the surface at the 


eral weeks, while he escaped many a flogging weich | rate of about 20 or 30 bushels per acre. It had the 
he richly deserved. A gentleman of this place was | effect of partially destroying the mosses and coarse 
| poisoned while riding on the road through smoke | £r#6s which occupy such lands to the exclusion of 
| which came from a swamp near by, where dog wood | £204 £7888, and it gavea very heavy crop for two 


. ; | or three years alter itsapplication. Old pastures on 
| was burning with other brush. Itisa regular Bohon | ji+h¢ jands are materiaily benefitted by leached 


Upas on a small scale, There are other things in| ashes, their effect being on such soils but little in- 
| these parts which would be interesting to all such | ferior to gypsum, though a larger quantity must be 
les have the the least love for nature’s wondrous |*PPlied. Some ten years since we applied a heavy 
| dressing of leached ashes to about an acre of land 

works, but I forbear to trouble you further upon _in the centre of a field, and the beneficial effect the 

| this subject at present. I should however be pleas- | Jast season, was clearly discernible in the pea crop 
| ed to see a Botanical survey established & carried | grown on this field. This was not light land, but 
out through each of the New England States if not | wet. It has been twice well manured in this inter- 


: val, yef the ashed land appeared to maintain its su- 
through every State in the union. premacy, feeling the manure as much as that to 


The good people of this vicinity have been fa-| which no ashes had been given. The effects of 
vored with a warm rain storm during the whole of | ashes are unquestionably most valuable, and should 
week last past ending Jan. 12th which took all of always be made available where ashes can be had. 


Too many farmers are in the habitof selling them 
the frost from the ground, and frogs have been from their farms, a miserable policy, as no such ma- 


seen and heard to peep, a very rare occurrence for | nure should be allowed to leave the farm. Ashes 
mid winter in this vicinity ; of course we dont ex-|are exceedingly usefel in making compost from 


t nt swamp muck or other vegetable matter, where an 
pect much music from that quarter at prese alkali ie necessary to prosoute decomposition. —.Al- 





K.. Plymouth County, Moss. A. | beny Cultivator. 

, —— 
*This is the privet or prim.—Ep. Fi 
§Rhus Vernix _ owerTs, 


or The lovers of sweet flowers may derive advan- 
A Profitable Cow, tage from tho Enns lodge) po gravelly or goty 
note the secretion of aroma. ow- 
cape a Teneere -_ saulliee statements | os pertiuine - ersivenct the wors lands, Persia, 
‘ produc - blication, boping Arabia, &c., and those in pots should therefore be 
it ind eto reform im the treatment of : : chs 
animel wpe he Stable. We made last| ‘PPlied with sand or gravel.— Western farmer. 
spring in one month, from one cow, fifty-nine pounds | We believe that in this state the soil most com- 
of butter; commencing the fifth day of May, and| monly used forthe in-door cultivation of Jowers, 
ending the fourth of June. Within that time we | is taken mostly from 
= milk for three successive days—the | color, and marked b 


old | den in equal parts. Our lady friend has now 
has had | upwards of twenty varieties in full end sev- 
one-every year since ; is of the native breed, Jarge| eral more which will flower iu a fan do7s Woe 








buildings and fence, than rokcs. Rocks are the, 





‘ize, always in condition, and has been well | mire flowers. Troly have they been 
hope I attribute 2 por-| “Poetry of the earth.” Somehow or other we al- 

























}a hody to maintain its motion, or 
not waste our time upon verbal 
It is clear, that matter, at rest, 

in motion; the degree of ¢t 
is always in proportion to the 


est |thought ‘his young friends and playmates,’ ; longer, therefore, the handlez,and the shorter the 
must have received, for that day, as much | poms ofthe scissors, the more €asily you cut with 
8. philosophy as they could conveniently carry them. A person who has any hard substance to 
Sikway withest fatigue. r. Seymour concur- cut, without any knowledge of the theory, dimin- 
Set ed in this observation; aad the more readil ishes as much as cae Ne the length of the resisting 
yree|as the path they had to travel was foamed orthat f + Paviatvelien Phare sane 
and beset with difficulties. ‘I will, therefore | rivet. Snvffers arc levers of a similar descriptiod ; 
said he, ‘not impose any farther burthen up-|so are most kind of pincers, the power of which 
on them; but I will assist them in tying, into | consists in the resisting arm being very short io 
separate bundles, the materials w rm 4 they | Comparison with the acting one. ' 
have collected in their progress, in order that | __'% the lever of the second kind, the resistance of 
in|they may convey them away with gromer weight is between the fulcruin and the power. 


‘ ‘ Numberless instances of its application dail 3 
ease and secyrity. Although their labor has sent themselves to our notice yee which on 


been considerable, I trast, at our next meet-/| be enumerated the common cutting knife, used by 
kes) ing, that its produce will be turned to their | last and pattern makers, one end of which is fixed 
m se-' gratification, and that they will depart with |to the work-bench by a swivel-hook. Two men 
the | a satisfaction like that which lightens the bur-|c*rying @ load between them, by one or more 
then of the sportsman, who, laden with the | Poles *8 8 sedan chair, or as brewers carrying # 
poils of the day, returns with the che ering cask of beer, in which case either the back or tront 
prospect of the feast which they are designed woe one Se crariteres 20 he Sterne, ong the 


- other as the power. Every door which turns o 
to furnish.— Know then my dear children,’ | its hinges is a lever of thie. kind ; the tiugies dey 
said the affectionate parent, ‘that you have, | be considered as the fulcrum, or centre of motion, 


this day, been instructed in the three Great | the whole door is the weight to be moved, and the 
Laws of Metion, viz. power is yy to that side on’ which the handle 
I. That every body wi es is usually fixed. Nut-crackers, oars, rudders of 
ved. entil 2 ; » Nell sage ag — post! _ ne - — angen division. The 
Stee applied to it: endl of thar Pager is the weig e moved, the water is the ful- 
fe Pp ’ La force e single, |crum, and the watermas at the oar is the power. 
the motion so produc will be rectilinear, |The masts of ships are also levers of the second 
+. e. in the direction of a straight line. kind, for the bottom of the vessel is the fulcrum, the 
Il. Change of Motion is always ional | Ship the weight, and the wind acting against the 
oe moving force impressed, and 1s always sail is the mecieg power. * this kind of lever the 
made in the direction o . . power or advantage is gained in proportion as the 
which the force a of the right line in distance of the power is greater than the distance 
Oe Millen aad Bo cctien axe o ine of the weight from the fulcrum ; if, for instance, the 


r ; weight hang at one inch from the fulcrum, and tne 
quantifies of mailer, and act in contrary di- | power acts at five inches from it, the power gained 
rections to each other. 


SS is five to one ; because, in such a case, the power 
( To be continued. ) passes over five times as great a space as the weight. 
It is thus evident why there is considerable diffi- 
culty in pushing open a heavy door, if the hand is 
applied to the part next the hinges, although it may 
be opened with the greatest ease in the usval 
method. In the third kind of lever, the fulcrum is 
again at one of the extremities, the weight or re- 
sistance at the other; and it is now the power 
which is applied between the fulcrum and reeist- 
ance. As in this case the weight is farther from 
the centre of motion than the power, such a lever 
is never used, except in cases of absolute necessity, 
as the case of lifting up a ladder perpendicularly, in 
order to place it sgainst a wall. The man who 


fellows & cling closely to their party princi- 
ples, & I am half inclined to think that there 

pang hedgers. (eee are few men in our country who woul vee 

cial in all its feelings and ee Se ean reduce their own pay. Itis not only 


sing within itself a charm members of Congress that are receiving e@X- 
hearts of a more sordid and world! amen orbitant salaries and perform but very little 


pate Soog mor vi Se labor, but nearly all the officers under our 
near thy window glass, Government are overpaid for the services 
go? TofS mal ome wear |performed. We will take for example clerks 
a is there ; in the several Departments at Washington. 
red They are required to work but six hours per 
day, and receive from $1000 to $1600 per 
year. The duties which a great portion of 
them perform are so simple that a school bey 
15 years old of common capacity could make 
himself familiar with them in a week, so 4s 
to perform them as well as they now are 
done. It is doubtless a fact, that if the pay 
and mileage of members of Congress were 
reduced one-half, and the pay of all the offi- 
cers at Washington reduced one-third, and 
the number of clerks reduced one-third, the 
business of our government would be better 
performed than it now is. Ifthe present in- 
cumbents would not perform the duties, dis- 
charge them, and put in a more efficient set 
of men. 

The reason given at Washington for high 
salaries, is, that the members of Congress re- 
ceive great wages and pay such high prices 
for every thing they have, that it actually 
makes things higher in Washington than they 
are in any other city in the United States. 
There is much truth in t'is assertion, for 
members of Congress pay for board from ten 
to sixteen dollars per week, and the most or- 
dinary clerks have to pay five dollars, be- 
sides washing and incidental expenses. Now 
if the pay of members of Congress was re- 
duced, they would have to reduce their ex- 
penses, and consequently the whole tone of 
things at Washington would have to be 


te a beaatiful female, 
of flowers, as 


but observe, sys Mrs. Marcet, that in raiei 
weight, the 7's of the hand must be "a the 
that of the cask ; . in order to taiee"the > 
one inch the hand mitrat draw eac h of “y- 
one inch ; the whole string is therefore ah. 
two inches, while the weight is raised onl 
Pulleys then act on the sane principle as the = 
the deficiency of strength of the power being . 
pensated hy its superior velocity. {It will * Nee 
from these premises, that the greater the meah., 
of pulleys cownected by a string, the Me easily 
the weight is raised, as the difficulty is dig ied 
mongst the number of strings, of rather of no 4 
to which the string is divided by the pulleye, . 
eral pulleys, thus connected, from what fa call, “ 
system, or teckle of pulleys. They may fe te : 
seen suspended from cranes, to raise goods 7 
warehouses, and in ships to draw up the sais ™ 
Tne Ivcunep Prane ie a mechanic —_ 

which is seldom used in the constraction of bit 
chinery, but applies more particularly to the “ 
ing or raising of loads opon slopes or hills byra 
rolling a cask op or down a sloping plank Pons ” 
out of a cart or cellar, or drawing » carriage pt 
sloping road or hill, all which operations are thy 
formed with lees exertion than wonld he res Arye 
the same load were (lifted perpendicularly, It ie 
power which cannot be resolved into that of the 
lever; it iea distinct principle, and those when 
who have attempted to simplify the mechasses! 
powers, have been obliged to acknowledve the ™ 
clined plane as elementary. The method of oni. 
mating the advantage gained by this mechani a! 
power is very easy ; for jnet as mech as the length 
of the pane exceeds its perpendicular height ~~ 
much is the advantage gained: if, for instanee its 
length be three times greater than its heieh: és 
weight could be drawn to its summit with a third 
part of the strength required for lifting it op at the 
end ; bat, in accordance with the principle eo fre. 
quently alluded to, such a power wil! be at the ox. 
pense of time, forthere will be three times more 
space to pass over. The reason why horses are 
eased by taking a zigzag direction, in ascending cr 
descending a steep hill, will anpear from the pre. 
ceding account of the action of the inclined plane 
because in this way the effective length of the in. 
clining surface is increased while its height re. 
mains the same. 

_ Tae Wenee is rather a compound, than a dis. 
tinct mechanical power; since it is composed of 
two inclined planes, and in action frequently per. 
torms the functions of a lever. It is sometimes 
employed in raising bodies, thus the largest ship 
may be raised to a amal! heigh' by driving a wee + 
below it ; but ite more common application is that 
of dividing and cleaving bodies. As an elevator, 
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‘You, surely, do not mean to ss 
ed Tom, ‘that if I strike my 
ble strikes my hand, with the 
return.” 

‘Precisely that is my meaning.” 

‘What’ cried Louisa, ‘if a 1 
another on the face with his hand, 
riously maintain that both parti 
pain? 
‘Ob, no, no,’ said Tom, ‘papa 
intend to say that; I am quite sure, ifit we 
the case, Mr. Pearson would not Beso fond 
of boxing our ears.’ = 

Mr. Seymour answered this by 
observing that, if the hand po p same 
degree of feeling as the tace, they would both 
suffer equally under the conflict. Jf,” con- 
tinued he, you strike a glass t vith an 
iron hammer, the blow will be yy the 
hammer and the glass; and it 
terial whether the hammer be 
the bottle at rest, or the bottle | 
again-t the hammer at rest, yet the 
be broken, though the hammer be 
because the same blow which is4 
shiver the glass is not sufficient 
injure alump of iron In like a . 
blow that is sufficient to pain yo iv 
face, and make your ears . Fnot oc- 
casion the least annoyance to the obtuse hand 
of your preceptor. The operation of this 
law, continsed Mr. Seymour, ‘will be exem- 
plified in every step of our progress. When 
the marble, as it rolls along, strikes any ob- 
stacle, it receives in return, a corresponding 
blow, which will be found to influence its 
subsequent direction. The peg of the top, as 
it rubs on the ground, is as much influenced 
by the friction, as if a force were actually ap- 
plied to it when in a state of rest; and when 
we consider the forces by which the kite is 
made to ascend into the air, you will learn, 


Forget 
The lilies, and 
Place a rose near thy 
And Angels shall roc 
Flowers have not only 
they have a classical inte 
they have been used as sy 
tions and passions of the haman heart. The Eas- 
tern philosphers tell us much of the language 
beasts and birds, whom their ardent fancies were 
tain to endge with the faculty of articulate speech : 
but the language of flowers addresses itself to the 
understanding, not to the ear, it appeals to the eye 
and heart, and deals in symbols rather than woras. 
There is no passion, noaffectation or emotion of the 
heart, however complex, that may not be breathed 
and read in flowers. Thus the poet :-— 
stern lands they talk in flowers, 
“a they tell in < gurand their loves and cares ; 


Each blossom that blooms 1n their garden bowers, 
On its leaves a mystic language — 
Yet beautiful as they are—salutary as are the in- 

fluences they operate on the mind, there are some 

who openly de » their cultivation as an idle 
waste of time. ‘True, in the language of Mary How- 


: God might have bade the earth bring forth 


Enough for great and small, 
The ge and the cedar tree 


Without a flower at all. 
* * * 


a 





ae 


or 


(6.) Mechanical powers are simple arrangements 
by which we gain power at the expense of time; 
thus, if a certain weight can be raised to a certain 
height by unassisted strength, and the same thing is 
afterwards done with one tenth part of the exertion, 
through the use of a mechanic power, it will be found 
to occupy ten times as much time. In many cases, 
however, loss of time is not to be put in competition 
with the ability to do a thing ; and since the advan- 
tages which the mechanical powers afford to man, 
by enabling him to perfurm feats which, without 
their assistance, would have been for ever beyond |°™°* “ 
his reach, ace incaleulably great, the waste of time raises it cannot place his hands on the upper part 
is overlooked, and is much more than balanced in of the ladder; the power, therefore, is necessarily 


Our outward life requires them not, 
Then, wherefore had they birth ? 
To minister delight to man, 
To beautify the earth, 


To comfort man—to whisper hope 
When’er his faith is dim, 

For whoso careth for the flowers, 
Will care much more for him. 

We can scarcely believe, however that those who 
apparently deprecate the culture of flowers as orna- 
ments of taste, are, in fact the cold cynical beings at 
heart, they seem tobe. We would fain suppose, for 





their credit, that their enmity often so bitterly and 
openly expressed, is nothing after all, but affectation, 
and that in crushing these beautiful creations, they 
feel, even when the act is one of necessity, some- 
thing of the compunction of Burns— 
« Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flow’r, 
Thou’st met me in an evil hour; 
For I maun crush amang the stow’r 
Thy slender stem ; 
To spare thee now is past my power 
Thou bonnie gem.” 
ine Cultivator. 
—_————_ ee 


MECHANIC'S ADVOCATE. 


An intelligent class can scarce ever be, as a class, Vi- 
cious, never, as aclass, indolent. * * * The new 
world of ideas ; the new views of the relations of 
things; the astonishing secrets of the physical 
properties and mechanical powers disclosed to the 
well informed mind present attractions, which un- 
less the character is deeply sunk, are sufficient to 
counterbalance the taste for frivolous or corrupt 
pleasures.—Everett. 














= The Times—High Salaries. 


Mr Hotmes :—Money is now worth nearly dou- 
ble what it was seven years ago. It will purchase 
double the amount of almost any thing you wish to 
purchase, but we must pay all salaried men the 
same that we did then. As it respects politics, we 


are o divided neonle. The political di i 
the all absorbing topics. Poblic "good "js in the 


back grouud, and thought of only as a matter of 
minor importance. High salaries and the prospects 
of the times are forgotten in the all absorbing bu- 
siness of “our party.” Ihave seen the evils of our 
situation shown in your lateJpapers with pleasure. 
Let the subject be followed until the thing is well 
understood, and then let the proper course be pur- 
sued to lead to the proper remedy, and when it be- 
comes the popular opinion among the people, the 
party papers may help, and we will hope that office 
seekers may do thesame. I think one may afford 
to attend congress at four dollars the day, and it 
would be better business than any other. No man 
Mr. Editor, shall have my vote who is for higher 
wages than the above. Nothing tempts me to lift 
iny pen in this manner but the importance of the 
subject. I wish sir that your paper might be the 
means of bringing about this change, for the party 
press dare not move in the matter. The common 
people must do it. It must be done or we are un- 
done. Let every one that can lift a pen, and con- 
vey one idea on the subject, do it until the object is 
obtained. Give the public no peace until the work 
isdone. Many seem to be dead to the subject. 
Hard necessity must bring them to their feelings 
and the sooner the better. I have and will do all 
Ican. Why have aot abler pens than mine been 
engaged in the field before this? I intend like a 
good soldier, to conquer or perish. I must, I shall 
have help in so glorious acause. It seems to me 
that the last hope of inviolability on earth, depends 
upon success in the undertaking. Mr. Editor, where 
is your old rusty pen? let it be used in this good 
cause if ever. There is nothing but our eternal 
salvation that compares with it. All the temporal 
things in this great nation are at stake upon the is- 
sue. Away withall party names and distinctions 
and exert yourselves manfully. Come up to the 
work and it is done. Bring down all salaries, com- 
pensations and fees until it is no better to be in of- 
fice than out and the struggle ceases. All the dif- 
ficulty is occasioned by the bounty that is given to 
politicians to defame, quarrel and strive. The pre- 
mium that is now given is the ground of all the dif- 
ficulty. Take it away and the strife ceases. Re- 
duce the wages, salaries and compensations, until 
it is no better business to be in office than out, and 
my word for it, you have peace, and a good degree 
of prosperity. Mr. Editor, 1 am an old man and an 
old Farmer, and One or THE Prop ce. 


a 
Extravagancies of Government should 
BE REFORMED. 

Mr. Hotmes:—Your paper appears to be 
the medium through which a call is being 
inade upon the honest of all parties to come 
forward, and save the country from the state 
of utter ruin toward which it is fast merging. 
A writer in your last paper says, that the 
members of Congress received $2400 each, 
for last year’s service. This truly seems to 
be a large amount, considering the time they 
spend in earning it, (3 hours per day;) but 
cou'd we do any better by changing our 
members of Congress ? they are pretty good 


_ 





pitched on alower key. Then the necessity 
for such high salaries to officers residing 
there would cease. There is 10 good reason 
why things should be higher in Washington 
than they are elsewhere. By a peep intothe 
office of the Secretary of State, of the United 
States, I find that there are twenty-nine per- 
sons employed there, who receive an aggre- 
gate pay of $38,425 a year, or one thousand 
three hundred and twenty-five dollars a year 
each. This will amount to over sevenly cents 
an hour for the time they vre employed in the 
duties of their offices, deducting for the time 
they are absent from their offices. Can it be 
wondered at, that we should be fast travelling 
the broad road to bankruptcy, while such ex- 
travagancies are practised by our govern- 
ment ? C. Srone. 


’ ‘ « 
Philosophy in Sport. 
CHAPTER IV. 
( Continued.) 

‘Certainly,’ said Tom, ‘and I well remem- 
ber that when we played at ring-faw last win- 
ter on the ice, we were obliged, for this very 
reason, to extend the usual boundaries.’ 

a plait oat euide™: t some opposing furce; 
and that, if this could be entirely removed, 
the body would continue to move for ever?’ 

Tom and Louisa both admitted the justness 
of the argument; but, at the same time; ex- 
pressed a deep regret that the fact was inca- 
pable of being proved by actual experiment 
Mr. Seymour told them that the perpetual 
revolution of the earth and heavenly bodies 
afforded a proof which ought to satisfy them; 
and, especially, since it agreed with those 
views which were deduced by the aid of our 
reason, from the contemplation of terrestrial 
phenomena, 

We will, therefore, with the permission of 
our reader, consider this point as settled, and 
proceed with our young philosophers to the 
investigation of some other topics connected 
with the doctrine of motion. 

‘Since a body at rest,’ said Mr. Seymour, 
‘can only be set in motion, or, when in mo- 
tion, be brought to rest, by the impression of 
some force, it must follow, that it can only 
move in the direction in which such a force 
may act; and, moreover, that the degree of 
motion, or the relocily must, other things be- 
ing equal, be in proportion to the degree of 
force used.’ 

‘Why, truly,’ criedthe vicar, ‘my young 
friends must of necessity admit that fact; for 
the body, not having any will of its own, as 
you say, must needs, if it move at all, go the 
road it is driven.’ 

‘Yes,’ added Mr, Seymour, ‘and it must 
go with a velocity in proportion to the force 
with which it is driven,’ 

‘Doubtless, doubtless,’ cried the vicar,— 
‘you admit that also; do you not my young 
friends and playmates?’ 

It is hardly necessary to state that the chil- 
dren instantly assented to these propositions. 
The vicar had placed then in so clear and 
povular a point of view, as to be iutelligible 
to the lowest capacities. 

‘With these admissions, then, my dear 
children,’ said their father, ‘I shall have but 
little difficulty in convincing you of the truth 
of the other laws by which the di-ection of 
moving bodies is governed. At preseat, how- 
ever, it is not my intention to enter upon this 
subject; you have some preliminary knowl- 
edge to acquire before you can understand 
what is termed the the Composition and Reso- 
lution of Forces.’ 

‘I shall not easily forget’ said Louisa, ‘that 
matter is perfectly passive, and that it can 
neither put itself in motion when at rest. aor 
stop itself when in motion.’ 

‘This indifference to rest on motion,’ repli- 
ed Mr. Seymour, ‘has been termed the Vis 
Inertia of matter.’ 

‘A very objectionable term,—a very puz- 
zling expression,’ exclaimed the vicar;—‘to 
denote a mere state of passive indifference by 
the term Vis; or power, does appear to me, 
who have been in the habit of connecti 
words with ideas, as excessively absurd.’ 

‘1 allow,’ said Mr. Seymour, ‘that the sim- 
ple word Inertia would have been more cor- 
rect; but we are bound to receive an expres- 
sion which has been long current. I suppose, 
however, you know that the addition of Vis 
originated with Kepler, who like my boy Tom 
could not help thinking that the disposition of 


then, that the motion of 


ously explained, upon this occasion. 


may that be?’ 


which it would strike against another bedy; 
but we also know that the heavier a body is, 


a heavy one, provided that its velocity 


the rate of a hundred feet in the same time.’ 


derstand your statement. We must multiply 


must be a thousand. The weight of the great 
ball is ten pounds, its velocity only a hun- 


thousand; because, in both cases, the sums 
multiplied into each other wil give the same 
product.’ 

‘Exactly: and thus you perceive that the 
small ball becomes an exact balance to the 
larger one; the first making out in motion 
what it wanted in matter, while the latter 
makes out in matter what it wanted in motion. 
I wish you to keep this law of Momentum in 
in your remembrance; upon it depends the 
action of all the mechanical powers (6,) as they 
are termed.’ 

‘I have heard,’ said Louisa, ‘that a feather 
might be made to produce as much havoc as 
a cannon shot, if you could give it sufficient 
velocity.’ 

‘Unquestionably: but there is a practical 
difficulty in the attempt, from the resistance 
of the air, which increases, as you have al- 
ready seen in the experiment of the paper 
and penny piece as the weight of a body de- 


the air, a hail-stone falling from the clouds 
would acquire such a momentum, from its ac- 
celerated velocity, as to descend like a bul- 
let from a gun, and destroy every thing be- 
fore it; even those genial showers which re- 
fresh us in the spring and summer ‘months, 
would, without such a provision, destroy the 
herbage they are so well caculated to cher- 
ish. From this view of the subject of Mo- 
mentum,’ continued Mr. Seymour’ ‘you will 
easily understand why the: immense battering 
rams, used by the ancients, in the arts: of 
war, should have given place to cannon balls, 
of but a few pounds in weight. , for 
example, that the battering rain of Vespasian 
weighed 100,000 pounds, and was moved, we 
will admit, with such a velocity, by strength 
of hands, as to pass through 20 feet ia one 
second of time; and that this was found suffi- 
cient to demolish the walls of Jerusalem, can 
you tell me with what velocity a 32-pounder 
must move to do the same execution?’ 
‘I will try,’ said Tom. 
the battering ram must be estimated by its 
weight multiplied into the passed over 
wad eaeaiones which is 100,000 multi- 
i ; that will give 2,000,000, Now, 
the cannon ball, be divided by the weight 
the hall, it will give the ity required, 


which I make out to be 62,500 leet.’ 





Mr. Twedvleton here observed, that he 


from the same law the nature ef that advan- 
tage which you derive from running with it.’ 

The vicar observed ihat the subject of Mo- 
menlum might be introduced, and advantage- 


‘Momentum,’ said Tom; ‘and pray what 


‘It is a power,’ replied his father, ‘intimate- 
ly connected with motion; and, therefore, 
as your friend, the vicar, justly remarks, may 
be very properly introduced before we quit 
that subject.--It is the force with which a 
body in motion strikes against another body.’ 

‘That,’ observed Tom, ‘must of course de- 
pend upon the velocity of the body’s motion.’ 

‘Undoubtedly, my dear; the quicker a body 
moves, the greater must be the force with 


the greater also will be its force; so that mo- 
menlum, you perceive, must have a relation to 
both these circumstances, viz. velocity, and 
weight; or, to speak more correctly, the mo- 
mentum of a body is composed of ils quantity of 
matter, mulliplied by its quantity of motion : 
for example, if the weight of a body be rep- 
resented by the number 3, and its velocity 
also by 3, its momentum will be represented 
by 3X3 =—9; so that, in producing momen- 
tum, increased velocity will always compen- 
sate for deficiency of matter, and a light body 


‘ray thus ut mado a more effective force than 
De 


proportionally increased; thus, a small ball 
weighing only {wo pounds, and moving at the 
rate of five hundred feet in a second, will pro- 
duce as much effect as a cannon ball of ten 
pounds in weight, provided it moved only at 


‘Let me see,’ cried Tom, ‘whether I un- 


as you say, the weight by the velocity; the 
weight of the small ball you state at two 
pounds, and it travels at the rate of five hun- 
dred feet in a second; then its momentum 


dred feet, then its momentum must also be a 


creases. Were it not for this resistance of 


‘The momentum of | ' 


that of 


un of 
‘Adwirably calculated,’ said Mr. wi! 
‘and I willtake care, my d om, ts 
your ingenuity shall be suitably rewarded.’ | | 


the gencral result. It is true that if there are sev- placed much nearer the fulcrum than the weight: 
eral small weights, manageable by human strength, for the bands ere the power, the ground the ful- 
to be raised to a certain height, it may be full as erum, and the upper part of the ladder the weight. 
convenient to elevate them one by one, as to take The use of the common fire-tongs is another exam- 
the advantages of the mechanical powers in raising ple, but the circumstance that principally gives this 
them all at once; because the same time will be lever importance is, that the limbs of wen and ani- 
necessary in both cases: but suppose we should wals are actuated by it; for the bones are the lev- 
have an enormous block of stone, or a great tree to ese, while the joints are the fulera, and the muscles 
raise ; bodies of this description cannot be separated which give motion to the limbs, or produce the pow - 
into parts proportionable to the homan etrength, | °" *fe inserted and act close to the joints, while the 
without immerse labour, nor, perhaps, without ren- action is produced at the extremities; the conse- 
dering them unfit for those pu 8 to which they | Ience of such an arrangement is, that although 
are to be applied ; hence then 2 great importance the muscles must necessarily exert an enormous 
of the mechanical powere, by the use of which a contractile force to produce great action at the ex- 
man is able to manage with ease a weight many tremities, yet a celerity of motion enswes which 
times greater than himself. * |could not be equally well provided for in any other 
To understand the principle of a mechanical pow- | ™*Per- We may adduce one example in illus- 
er, we must revert to the doctrine of momenium. | "@'0? of this fact. In lifting a weight with the 
it will be remembered, that a small ball, weighing hand, the lower part of the arm becomes a lever of 
only two pounds, and moving at the rate of 500 feet the third kind ; the elbow is the fulcrum; the mus- 
in a second, will produce as much effect as a can- cles of the fleshy part of the arm the power; and 
non ball of ten pounds in weight, provided it only | ** these are nearer to the elbow than the hand, it 
moved at the rate of 100 feet in the same time; in|‘ D°Cessary that their power should exceed ihe 
like manner a ball weighing one pound may we weight to be rawed The disedvantage, however. 
made to balance another of five pounds, by placing with respect to power, is more than compensated 
it five umes farther from the centre of motion; for | °Y ‘he Convenience resulting from this structure of 
in such a case, for every inch of spece through which the arm, and it is no doubt that which is best adap- 
the large bal! passes, the small one will traveree five ted to enable’ it to perform its varieus functions. 
inches, and will thus generate five times the mo- From these observations it must appear, that al- 
mentum. This may be rendered stili more evident though thie arrangement must be mentioned as 8 
by turning to page 232, where the see-saw is des- modification of the lever, it cannot, in strictness, be 
cribed, which, im fact, is a true mechanical power. called a mechanical power: since its resisting arm 
It will be at once evident, from an inspection of the | * '” all cases, except one, longer than the acting 
figure, that the lesser boy will pass over a much arm, and in that one case is equal to it, on which 
enaees, in equal time, thea the eyed boy, ee bs vad gain power, but in most in- 
a —— momentum, whi o-}"",,- . ‘ 
sates for hi Sener Welgnr, and. enanee ties 4 Pee Waerr anp Axue is the next mechanical 
balance for his heavier companion. It is curious to | POW to be considered ; it must be well known to 
reflect upon what a simple, and apparently trivial | ©¥ery teader whe has seen a village well ; for it is 
truth the mechanical powers are founded, viz: that | Y this power that the bucket is drawn up, although 
the lengths of circles are in proportion to their d:- | '" Sch cases, instead ofa wheel attached to the 
ameters ; for it is an immediate consequence of this axle, there is generally only a crooked handle, 
property of the circle,that if a rod of iron,or beam of | “ich answers the purpose of winding the rope 
wood, be placed on a point or pivot, so that it may round the axle, and thus raising the bucket, as may 
move, as a see-saw hoard does, round its prop, the | 0¢ #€em im the engraving at the heed of our third 
two ends will go through parts of circles, each pro- Chapter. It is evident, however, that this crooked 
rtioned to that arm of the beam to which it be- handle is equivalent toa wheel; for the handle de- 
Cage ; the two circles will be equal if the pivot is in | *¢f!Be* 8 circle as it revolves, while the straight 
the centre or middle point of the beam; but if it is | Piece which is united to the axle correspones with 
nearer one end than the other, say five times, that /'%e spoke of a wheel. This power may be resolved 
end will pase through a circular space, or arc, five | to lever; in fact, what is it but a lever moving 
times shorter than the circular space the other end round anaxle? and always retaining the effect 
goee through in the same time. If, then, the end of gained during every part of the motion, by means 
the long beam goes through five times the space, it |! ® rope wound round the butt end of the axle; 
must move with five times the swiftness of the short | ‘2 spoke of the wheel being the long arm of the 
end, since both move in the same time ; and, there- lever, and the haif diameter of the exile its short 
fore, any force applied to the long end must over- | 2'™- _ The axle is not in itself a mechanical power, 
come the resistance of five times that force applied for it is as impotent aa a lever, whose fulcrum is in 
at the opposite end, since the two ends move in the centre ; but add to itthe wheel, and we have 
contrary directions ; hence one pound placed at the | * Power which will increase in proportion as the 
long end would ba!ance five placed at the short end. | ©!"cumference of the wheel exceeds that of the ax- 
The beam we have been describing constitutes the le. This arises from the velocity of the circumfe- 
first of the mechanical powers, and is termed the | °®Ce being ec much greater than that of the axle, 
Lever. There are, besides five others, viz: the | *® 't is further from the centre of motion; for the 
wheel and azle ; the inclined ; the srrew; the wheel describes a great circle in the same space of 
; and the e ; out of the whole, or a part | ‘ime that the axle describes a small one; therefore 
of which, it will be found that every mechanical en- the power is increased in the same proportion as 
gine or piece of machinery is constructed. the circumference of the wheel is greater than that 
Tue Lever being the simplest of ali the mechanic of the axle. Those who have ever drawna bucket 
powers, is in general considered the first. It is an from a well by this machine, must have observed, 
inflexible rod or bar of any kind, 80 disoosed as to | ‘hat as the bucket ascended nearer the top the dif. 
turn on a pivot or prop, which is always called its| culty increased ; such an effect must necessarily 
fulcrum. It has the weight or resistance to be ov- follow from the views we have just offered; for 
ercome attached to some one part of its length, and whenever the rope coils more than once the length 
the power which ie to overcome that resistance ap- of the axle, the cifference between its circumfer- 
plied to another ; and, since the power, resistance, | ©"ce and that of the wheel is necessarily diminish- 
and fulcrum admit of various positions with regard ed. To the principle of the wheel and axle may be 
to each other, eo is the lever divided into three kinds referred the capstan, windlass, and all those nomer- 
or modifications, distinguished as the first, ous kinds of eranee which are to be seen at the dif- 
and third kinds of lever. The portion of it which | ferent wharfs on the banks of the river Thames, It 
ig contained between the fulcrum and the power, | '* Scarcely necessary to add, that the force of the 
ie called the acting part or arm of the lever; and|*!0d-mill depends opon a similar power. The 
that part which is between the fulcrum and resist- | ‘ead-mill furnishes another striking example. The 
ance, its resisting part or arm. wheel and axle is sometimes used to multiply mo- 
In the lever of the first kind, the fulcram is pla- | 00, instead of to gain power, asin the multiplying 
ced between the power and the resistance. A wheel of the common jack, t0 which it is applied 
ker, in the act of stirring a fire, well illustrates this | When the weight cannot conveniently have a long 
subject; the bar is the fulcrum, the hand the pow- line of descent; a heavy weight is in this case 
er, and the coals the resistance to de overcome. made to act upon the axie, while the wheel, by its 
Another common application of this kind of lever | £*e#test circumference, winds up a much longer 
ig the crow-bar, or hand-spike, used for raising a|Q2ntity of line than the simple descent of the 
large stone or weigat. In all these cases, power weight could require, and thus the machine is made 
is gained in proportion the distance from the ful-|'° 2° much longer without winding than it other- 
crum to the power, or where the men apply their | ¥'8¢ would do. ; ; ; 
strength, is greater than the distance from the ful-| Tae Puxer is power of very extensive appli- 
cram to the end under tae stone or weight. A mo-| cation. Every one must have seen a pulley; it is 
ment’s reflection will show the rationale of this fact ;| @ circular and flat piece of wood or metal, witha 
for it is evident that if both the arm and the lever | string which runs in a groove round it. Where, 
ifthe fulcrum be midway | however, this is fixed, it cannot afford any power to 
advantage can | raise a weight; for it is evident, that, in order to 
spa- | raise it, the power must be _— than the weight, 
and that if the rope be pu down one inch, the 





; and, 
tal principle already laid down,as or 
ip gained, time must beloct ; but, yoo 


a cask 

be attached, is it not evident that the hand appled 
the other extremity of the rope will sustain it 
easily than if it held the cask toa 
without a pulley? Experience shows tha! 

and theory explains by suggest- 

hook sustains half the weight, 

, therefore, has only the other 

hook will aleo afford the same 

i i weight as in sustaining it; 

if the hand has bat one half the weight to sustain, 


the acting arm of the lever three times 
ist} shall obtain a 
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it resembles exactly the inclined plane ; for the ac. 
tion is obviously the very same, whether the wedye 
be pushed under the load, or the load be drawn 
over the wedge. But when the wedge is drawn 
forward, the percussive tremor excited destroys, 
for an instant, the adhesion or friction at its sides, 
and angments prodigionsly the effect: From thi 
prirciple chiefly is derived the power of the wedge 
in rending wood and other eubstances. Jt then acts 
besides as a lever, insinuating itself into the cleft 
ae fast as the parts are opened by the vibrating con- 
cussion. To bring the action of the wedge, there- 
fore, under a strict calculation, would be extremely 
difficult, if net impoersible, Ite effecta are chiefly 
discovered by experience. Al! the various kinds of 
cutting tools,ench as axes, knives, chisele, saws, 
planes, and files, are only different modifications of 
the wedee, F 
Tue Scxew is a most efficient mechanic power, 
and is of great force and genera! application. It ia 
In reality nothing more than an inclined plane form- 
ed round acylinder, instead of being a continued 
straight line. It power ie, therefore, estimated by 
taking its circumference and dividing thie by the 
| distance between anytwoof its threads: for what 
| is taking the circumference of a ecrew, but another 
mode of measuring the lencth of the inclined plane 
which wrapa round it ? and taking the distance be 
tween one thread and the next to it, is but meas- 
ering the rise of that inclined plane in ench length; 
and from the properties of the inclined plane, it fol- 
lows, that the closer the threads of the screw are to- 
gether in proportion to ite diameter, the greater il 
he the power gained by it. 
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To our Patrons. 

The Publisher begs leave to say that the engage- 
ment spoken of not long since, in regard to the 
union of the Maine and Eastern Farmer, has been 
unavoidably delayed unti] next week, when he wil! 
be able to commence operations accordingly. He 
solicits a continuance of favors from his correspon- 
dents, and hopes to be able by all the aids that he 
has enlisted to present them with a paper that shall 
be acceptable to them all. 


ee 
Cornucopian Rally. 

We borrow this phrase of friend Drew, just to 
show him that “some things can be done as well 
as others ;” and to give notice that there will bea 
generous Donation Party held at the honse of the 
Rev. Mr. Tuvuastrox, in this village, on the after- 
noon and evening of Tuesday and W ednesday next 
On Tuesday afternoon the older members of the 
community will assemble, and on Wednesday after- 
noon the children will meet. The men, women and 
children of the whole town are invited, without dis- 
tinction of sect or party. We hope and trust that 
there will be a general rally of “all hands.” It 
will afford a good opportunity for us all to lay aside 
our little minor differences, and to give a kind and 
whole souled greeting to the venerable man who 
has so long and so faithfully ministered among vs, 
and who, all will allow, has by his life and example 
always given us an ever present lesson of the prac- 
tical duties of a christian's life. 


—3@0e— 

Eees.—Friend Dickman of Gardiner is the great- 
est egg hunter in all these “ diggins.” From Apr! 
20th to Nov. 1th he collected twenty five thousand 
and eleven dozens of eggs, or three hundred thousand 
one hundred and thirty we eggs. At nine cents 4 
dozen it will amount to fwe thousand two hundred 
and fifty dollars and ninety nine cents. Verily the 
Kennebec hens have been quite an income to the 
country, and Dickman has not led an idle life while 
gathering the produce together. Who can calcu- 
late the amount of cackhng that these eggs have 
innocently caused? not only that done by the worthy 
old hens themselves, but by all the parties concern- 
ed, from the time they were laid to their being 
swallowed by a voracious featherless biped of #2 
other genus. 


Winthrop Washingtonian Society. 

This Society held its anniversary in this villege 
on the 22d ult. We were not able to be present 0 
hear the address, which was delivered by Rev. Mr, 
Gunnison, of Hallowell ; bat those who were, speak 
of it as a very appropriate and good one. In the 
evening the members of the Society and other 
friends of temperance sat down to a collation pre 
pared by friend Morrill, of the Washingtonian 
House, and the evening passed off very pleasantly, 
with speeches, and toasts, and sentiments and the 
interchange of friendly salutations. 

Although the concourse of people was not 
great as it was last year, owing to the bad travel- 
ling, (and probably the hard times) yet we are 
gratified to find that the true spirit of Temperance 
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ie yet strong and active. There have been but very 
few instances of any broken pledges, and there is 
the best ot evidence that intemperance can never 
again sway the sceptre of destruction over so many 
thousands as it did one short year ago. 

We expected to have been able to present a 
more full account ofthe proceedings, but the com- 
mittee of arrangements had not handed in the toasts 
at the time our paper went to press, and it must be 
deferred to another time. 


——f— 

Maine Hovse or Representatives.—The 
following statistics ot the political distinctions and 
different occupations of the members of the House 
of Representatives, have been furnished by our 
Augusta Correspondent. 

Democrats 

Whigs 

Whig Abolitionist 139 
Farmers 
Traders 
Lawyers 
Ministers 
Physician 
Teacher 
Marines 
Lumbermen 
Ship builder 
Mechanics 139 


The Mechanics are as follows, viz: 1 Clothier, 
1 Leather-dresser, } Cabinet-maker, 3 Ship-carpen- 
ters, 1 Ship joiner, 1 Carver, 1 Stone-cutter, 1 Pat- 
tern-Maker, | Shoe-maker, 2 Printers, (one an ed- 
itor, the other a woolen manufacturer,) 6 Black- 
smiths, 1 Cooper, 1 Carpet manufacturer, 2 Tan- 
ners, 1 Saddler, and 3 House-joiners—27. 

Thus it will be seen that about one-half of the 
whole number are farmers, and more than one third, 


SeeancaoakZ ~&8 


traders and mechanics ; leaving bat 21 of the other F 
occupations, only half of which number can be de-| 59 


signated as professional men. 

We have compared the above statements with 
the census returns for 1840, and gathered the fol- 
lowing results. 

The number of farmers in the State is 106,664. 
Representatives 68, or 1 to 1569 persons. 

The numbers of persons engaged in commerce 
manufactures and trades is 2 Representa- 
‘tives 55, or 1 to 446, 

The number of persons e in navigation is 
60,505. Representatives 5, or | to 2101. 

The number engaged in the learned professions, 
(including teachers) is 1856. Representatives 11, 
or one to 169. 

It thus appears that the professional men are most 
fully represented, small as their number is, while 
the sea-faring class of the community suffer most 
in this respect, as must indeed necessarily be the 
case, so many of them being at sea during the win- 
ter months. 

We learn further, that of the 200 members elect- 
ed to the House for 1842, but 31 have been return- 
ed the present year, viz: from York, 3—Cumber- 
land, 9—Lincoln, 7—Waldo, 1—Hancock, 1— 
Washington, 1—Oxtord, 1—Kennebec, 2—Penob- 
scot, 4—Piscataquis, 1—Aroostook, 1.—Brunswicker. 


—>-— 
GREAT INUNDATION—LOSS OF LIFE AND 
PROPERTY. 


We cut from the New Orleans Tropic of the 9th. 
the following disastrous details ofthe great rise of 
Red River, and consequent destruction : 

By the Steamer Belle of Red River, Captain Da- 
vis, which arrived last night from the foot of the Red 
River Raft 40 miles above Shreveport, we learn 
that Red River has risen to an unprecedented height 
and that great damage has been the consequence. 
The steamer Hunter from the vicinity ef Jonesboro’, 
arrived at the Kaft, bringing intelligence that the 


entire country from Dooley’s Ferry (Ark.) to Jones- 


boro’, was completely overflowed, and that the river 
was still rising. The destruction of property had 
been immense. It was estimated that no less than 
five or six thousand bales of cotton had been lost, 
together with almost the entire stock of cattle of the 
region, We regret to state likewise, that many 
lives were lost. At Jonesboro’, a place almost en- 
tirely deserted, the family of Col. Johnson was sup- 
posed to be drewned. When the Colonel and his 
family were last seen they weie on the top of his 
house, surrounded by the waters. and beyond the 
reach of aid, and were undoubtedly finally engul- 
hed. 
7 The Hanter, on her arrival at Fulton, had on board 
one handred and twenty persons, principally picked 
up on her way down, from the tops of trees and build- 
ings. Col. Milam of Kentucky, was drowned a short 
distance below Jonesboro’, and many others were 
robably swept away, of which we have ne account, 
his rise was very sudden and unexpected, leaving 
scarcely a chance of escape. 

At Shreveport the river was rapidly rising when 
the Belle left. Well grounded apprehensions were 
entertained that the whole country would be sub- 
merged to the mouth of theriver. We are fearful 
that our next arrivals from that quarter will bring 
accounts of many dreadful disasters and of irrepara- 
ble loss of porperty. 


The Troy hy A frightful disaster still 
occupies the public mind. We learn that men were 
engaged on Sunday diggingamong the ruins. Two 
children were still missing and it was feared that 
four men had been buried under a house on Fifth 
st., as they were known to have been in the lower 
part of the house a short time previous to the acci- 
dent, and have not been heard of since. 

One girl was found on Saturday crushed between 
heavy timbers. A mother was taken out alive, 
but the child in her arms was dead. Ina room in 
one of the buildings, this touching pictare was dis- 
covered—the dead bodies of a man and woman who 
had suftocated, were found. The woman was lying 
upon a bed, and the man kneeling by its side in the 
attitude of prayer. 


Awrut Caxamity.—-T wo men, Messrs. Fletcher 
and Grover, residents of Quincy, were killed last 
evening, (the 20th inst.) in a a manner. It 
appears that they were engaged in digging a well 
for Mr. John Parker. Last Thursday, they came 
to a rock that required blasting; and, in orderto do 
this, the rock being covered some four or five feet 
in the water, they placed a tin cannister filled with 
powder upon it. ertivns were then made to ex- 
plode the cannister, but all failed. On Monday, 
they concluded to raise the powder, which was cov- 
ered with gravel and water—and had succeeded in 
removing a part of it, when, about sunset, one of the 
unfortunate men (both were in the well,) struck a 
stone with his iron bar, in pryin "p the cannister, 
and it immediately exploded. Mr. Parker, who was 
looking into the well at the time, is sup to 
have lost both eyes; and one other gentleman is 
somewhat injured. The twomen who were killed 
were soon taken from the well—and a dreadful sight 
they exhibited. Mr. Grover’s head was literally 
torn to pieces: and Mr. Fletcher’s bones were brok- 
en in many places, They were so disfigured and 
blackened, that it was hard to recognize them.— 
They have both left families to mourn their loss, 
Truly, “in the midst of life we are in death.”—Bay 
State Dem. 


The Somers.—Recorder Tallmadge. of New York, 
has discharged another of the Somers boys, Damiel 
McKinley. The rest are still in prison, subject to 
future dicision. 

Earraquake at Sea fCapt, Bell, a passenger in 
the Mohawk from Para, informs us that on the 8th 
inst., Barbubg bearing W. 8. W. 80 miles, an earth- 

uake was felt about }1, A.M. in pleasant weather. 

bere was a violent tremulous motion similar to that 
felt in atrain of steamcars. The ship's company at 
first thought the vessel had struck the ground, and 
the deep-sea lead was thrown over, bat no bottom 
found at the depth of 80 fathoms.— Boston Adv. 


A Sly Fox.—The Rev. Hamilton Paal, on recei- 
ving the presentation to the church and parish of 
Broughton, near Edinburgh preached a farewell! 
sermon, to the ladies of Ayr, and not a little to the 
surprise of kis auditory especially assembied to hear 
the valedictory address, gave out his text,—“And 
they fell upon Paul's neck and kissed him.” 





being ordered by the keeper, to roll up bis panta-| 
loons that it might be seen if he had on a pair of) 
socks that had been missed in the establishment, re- 
fused, and seizing a haminer, was rushing upon the 
keeper, when the latter drew a pistol and shot him 
through the heart. 


, eon 
Proceedings of Congress. 

Ssrurpar, beb. 18.—In the Senare, Mr. Smith 
of Indiana, reported a bi!l, on leave, which was 
read twice and referred to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands, proposing to appropriate large portions 
of the public domain for the purposes of educating 
the deaf and dumb, and insane. 

The Senate took up the resolutions on the sub- 
ject ofthe assumption of Strate Debts, and declared 
the opinion of the Senate that Congress can never 
assume those debts, in any furm, without a viola- 
tion of the Constitution, and committing a gross 
act of inexpediency. Mr. Conrad moved to post- 
pone the consideration of the resolutions until the 
first Monday of December next. The motion pre- 
vailed—ayes 25, noes 22. 

In the Hous, on mation of Mr. McKeon, it was 
resolved that the President of the United Siates be 
requested to communicate to this House, if not in- 
compatible with the public interests, any corres- 
pondence between the representatives of Govern- 
ments and the Government of the United States, 
in relation tu the operation of the present tariff 
laws on the treaties as existing with those foreign 
Governments. 

Mr. Barnard made an ineffectual motion, that 
the House resolve itself into a Committee of the 
Whole on the state ofthe Union, with a view of 
taking up the Exchequer bill reported at the last 
session by the gentleman from Massachusetts, that 
he might sub«mit his substitue. 

On motion of Mr. Adams, the House took up the 
bill appropriating $75,000 to the heirs of Robert 
ulton, bill was then passed—yeas 89 nays 


The bill to authorize the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to compromise with the sureties of Samuel 
Swartwout formerly collector of the port of New 
York, coming up on its passage. An unsucessful 
notion was made to lay it on the table~yeas 69, 


nays 85. 

The question was stated on the passage of the bill 
—and the yeas and nays having been taken, it was 
decided in the negative—yeas72, nays 75. 

Monpay, Feb, 20. 

In Senate. Mr. McDuffie’s resolutions declar- 
ing that the Government of the United States has 
no constitutional power to assume the debts of the 
“<y &c., were debated and laid on the table, 24 
to 

The Senate refused to take up the Bankrupt Bil! 
till the Appropriation Bills were disposed of. 

I'he Army Appropriation bill was taked up. The 
Senate concurred in the amendments of the House, 
and the bil! was returned to that budy. 

In House. The bill to continue for four years 
the act making provision for revolutionary pensions 
was taken up and passed. 

Nr. Adams asked if it would be in order for him 
to move a suspension of the rules for the purpese of 
presenting .a petition from 54,860 citizens of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, praying that they 
may be dissolved from all connexion with slavery 

The speaker said, not:.tthstm. 

Mr. Adams, amidst loud cries of order,) hoped he 
should have an early opportunity of presenting the 
petition, for he did not wish it to remain upon his 
de-k as a monument—(some one added) ‘of infamy., 

The House, without teking any order on the pe- 
tition, resolved itself into committee ofthe whole, 
and took up the bill to bring money collected by 
certain offiicers into the public Treasury defore i’, 
can be disbursed. The object of this bill is, among 
other things, to prevent persons from retaining mon- 
ey in their hands under the pretence that the Gov- 
ernment ia indebted to them, or to retain it forthe 
purpose of protecting themselves against jost. The 
bill was passed. 

The bill toauthorize the reissue of Treasury 
notes, &c., was then taken up and passed. 

_ Mr. Adams then made an effortto get his peti- 
tion received but before the vote was taken, the 
House adjourned. 

Tvurspay, Fed. 21. 

In Senate. After the presentation of some me- 
‘voriale and an effeetual attempt to take up the Na- 
vy Appropriation bill, the fine of Gen. Jackson, 
which was passed by ayes 28 nays 20, 

Yeas—Messrs Allen, Bagby, Benton, Buchanan. 
Calhoun, Fulton, Cuthbert, Graham, Henderson, 
Xing, Linn, McDuffie, McRoberts, Mangum, 
Rives, Senict, Smith, of Connecticut, Sm'th of [n- 
dianna, Sprague, Sturgeon, Tallmandge, Tappan, 
Walker, Wilcox, Williams, Woodbury, Weight, 
and Youny,—28. 

Nays—Mrssrs Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, 
Berrien, Choate, Clayton, Conrad, Crafis, Critten- 
den, Davton, Evans, Huntingdon, Keir, Merrick, 
Miller, Morehead, Phelps, White, and Wood- 

The Senate then proceeded to consider the Nh- 
vy Appropriatioc bill from the House, nnd several 
amenhments were concurred in. Adjourned. 

In House. The regular business was taken up 
the bill appropria'ing$40,00 to establish mmerciaal 
relatrons with Chiea—which after much debate 
was passed by ayes 96,nays 50. The Bouse Ad- 
journed, 


— — Se 

Turse Men Hune.—Three men, named Payne, 
Kirby and Carroll, the first convicted of murder in 
the County of Franklin, the second convicted of the 
same offence in the county of White, and the last 
of the same offence in the county of Summer, ‘Ten- 
nessee, were,on the 10th instant, executed by han- 
ging, on the common near the Murfreesboro Turn- 
pike, about a mile from Nashville. An immense 
crowd of persons were present. The execution took 
place by virtue ofa final sentence of the Supreme 
Court, te which tribunal the criminals appealed af- 
ter their conviction in the Circuit Courts of their 
respective counties. ° 


Distressina Occvrerence.—A seriovs accident 
occurred at O!d Point Comfort, {Va., on the 13th 
inst. Whaile firing some eighteen pounders at a 
target, one of them bursted, a piece of which struck 
a Sergeant of the Ordnance Department, cut him 
completely in two; his head and shoulders striking 
Captain Hunger, knocked him down, A heutenant 
and five or six men were knocked down by the 
concussion, but fortunately no other person than the 
sergeant was injured. 


Farat Joxr.—A medical student at Paris, having 
used every ordinary means to obtain money from his 
too credulous father, listened to the advice of a friend 
who suggested to him the idea of making bis will, 
which was to be sent to his parent with the adver- 
tisement of hisdeath. This would bring on a sum to 
pay his funeral expenses. The advice was followed, 

ut that which was probable, if not certain, happen- 
ed ; the father hastened to Paris, flew to the resi- 
dence of his son, and there he found him in a bril- 
liant state of health. 

At the sight of hisson, whom he believed to be 
dead, the effect upon the father was such that he 
could not utter a word ; he turned pale his blood 
rushed back on his heart, then he staggered aad fell. 
The two young men ran tohis agsistance—a vein 
was opened, but life had flea. 


kc The Hos. Revex Wittrams, Senator from 
this State, bas resigned his seat in the U. 8. Senate. 
The Governor has called the attention of the Legis- 


latnre to the subject of fling the vacancy, at its pre- 
sent session. 


Death of Sir Charles —This functionary, 
ay de the Rochester D. Aavobne of Thursday, after 
a brief reign as Governor General of the Canadas, 
is no more—having expired at his residence, in 
Kingston, on the 9th inst. Hie administration has 
been remarkably liberal in its policy; and his dem- 
ise cannot failto be sensibly deplored by a large 
proportion of the Candian populauon.—Jour. of Com. 


_ National Convention.—A whig National Conven- 
tion is to be held at Baltimore on the 3d of May, 
1844. It was settled on by the whig members of 








Congress, in Convention, fast Saturday. 


A convict in the penitentiary at Jackson, Mis=.,| 


A. Stare, Secretary; Roland Jacobs, Je. Treasn- 


day last, having fifty thousand si 





(GPA Mechanic Association has been organi- 
znd at Thomaston—the following is the list as we! 
learn by the Reeorder—Rafus ©, Concee, Presi-| 
dewt; Edward C. Tilson, Vice President; George 


rer; Rufus H. Counce and Charles G. Smith, Di- 
recters. 


Anti-Stavery Memoriat.—The Washington 
correspondent of the N. Y. Express, under date of 
Feb. 19, says: ? 

“A memorial reached here from Boston on Fri- 
headed by 
to take 







the Slave Latimer, and asking f 
some new measures in regard t itution ef 
slavery. I have not read the me pand there- 
fore cannot send you its terms. The Massachu- 
setts delegation have had two or three meetings in 
reference to the proper disposition of the memorial, 
which comes within the provision of the twenty- 
first rule, and which cannot therefore be received, 
read, referred, laid upon the table, or printed. Mr. 
Adams, I learn, has consented to present the me- 
morial to-morrow morning, and it is probable there 
will be some excitement. The memorial is of the 
diameter of a common flour barrel, and of itself is 
a great curiosity.” 


On Tharsday, (Feb 23,) in respect for the meme 
ory of Commodore Hutt, sixty-nine guns were fir- 
ed upon the Common in Boston, that number be- 
ing the sum of his years, and the flags of the ship} 
ding in the harbor were flying at half mast. 


Horgtsie wer Br wt wesne ts Beveas, 
a very respectable lady 79 years of e moth- 
er of James 8. Sqnege tie Erertodin > Pr Bunker 
Hill Monument, was burned to death on Thursday 
forenoon at the residence of her son in Charles- 
town, by her clothes taking fire, Her daughter-in- 
law, who was in attendance upon a sick child, per- 
ceived that something was burning in the house, 
found the old lady in the kitchen, and amid the 
dense smoke, discovered that her clothes were on 
fire, and her hand hold of the ‘door, as if yey a 
to open it. She exclaimed, “mother you are burn- 
ing to death!” “I believe I am,” responded the 


old lady, and these were the only words she ut-/| hood 
tered ! She died in about three hours. 


Avnotuer Lanpstipe.—On Thursday afternoon 
another slide occurred at Troy, nearthe avalanche 
of the 17th. No damage was done, as but a single 
house was exposed ; but the quagtity of earth which 
descended was hardly less than that of the previous 
slide. 4 


Laro Ow.—The Cincinati Gazette states that 
the lard oil business was never in a more flourish- 
ing condition than at present. There are four fac- 
tories now in that city, driving the business success- 
fully. R. W. Lee & Co., keep two gangs of 
hands constantly at work, during the whole 24 hours 
one set relieving the other, at stated periods. They 
last week executed an order for their oi: to be ship- 
ped direct to France, Various improvements in the 
machinery and economy of the works daily suggest 
themselves to all the factories. 


Death of Judge Thacher. —Hon. Peter O. Thach- 
er, Judge of the Municipal Court, Boston, died 
Wednesday morning, afver an illness, from rheuma- 
tism and paralysis, of a few days. He was attacked 
inthe Court Room. He had beea Judge of the 
Court for 20 years. 


Death of Peter A. Jay—This distinguished gen- 
tleman, the eldest son of the illustrious John Jay, 
expired in new York on Nonday ev@ping at 7 
o'clock. “ 

ee 
SBarried. 

In Dixmont, Mr. R. 8. Torry to Miss Jane H. 
Higgins, of Hampden. 

n Corinna, Mr. Benj. W. Shaw, of Garland, to 
Miss Sarah Libbey, of C. 

In Dover, Mr. Georgé S. Woodbury to Miss Jane 
Wyman. 

n Sangerville, Col. Thomas Littlefield, of Au- 
burn, to Miss Lowny.Read, of S. + - 

In Boston, Mass. Mr. Alpheus L. Foss, of Leeds, 
to Miss Abigail J. Hall, of Lowell. " 


ee 


DEED, : 

In this town, of consumption, Mrs. —— Blaisdell 
daughter of uation Lek 

In Augusta, 20th ult. Julia Parris, daughter of 
Rev. William A. Drew, aged: 11 years. 

In Wilton, 13th ult. Mr. Thomas‘ Nutting, a sol- 
dier of the Revolution, aged 75 years 9 months. He 
was the first settler of that town, having removed 
there from Massachusetts more than fifty years ago. 

In Jay, 20th ult. after an iliness of nearly 5 years, 
Mrs, Rebecca. wife of Silas Jones, Jr. and daughter 
of Peleg Townsend, formerly of Freeport, aged 40. 


_———————— ——— 


BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monday, Feb. 2), 
1843. [Reported for the Boston Daily Advertiser,& 
Patriot}. 


At Market 620 Beef Cattle, 10 Cows and Calves, 
and 2000 Sheep. 100 Beef Cattle unsold. 

Prices—Beef Cattle—Last week’s prices were 
not sustained. A few extra at $5, First quality 
x4 " as 553 second quality 4 a 425; third quali- 
ty 3 50a 4. 

Cows and Calves—Sales from 15 to $35. 

Sheep—Sales were made from 2 50 to $4 75. 

Swine—None at market. 
































re . one 
Ornamental Ever-Green Trees. 

HE subscriber will con- 

tract to deliver any num- 
ber of vigorous and thrifty or- 
nametital ever-green trees, of 
the White and Norway Pine, Sproce, Hemlock, 
Ground Hemlock, Larch or Juniper species, ftom one 
to three feet in height, at Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia or Baltimore, safely packed and in geod condi- 
tion in crates, at the cheapest rates.— Say from three 
to eight dollars per hundred. 

Persons, or Companies desirous of ordeting either 
kind, will receive prompt and satisfactory attention on 
addressing the subscriber, post paid, and remitting cash 
or satisfactory references of payment on delivery of 
the trees desived. For his ability to falfilany engage- 
ment he may undertake, he is permitted to refer to 
Hon. P. O. J. Smirn, of this city. : 

DAVID STEVENS, Jr. 

Portland, Maine, Feb. 1843. 6w9 


Fruit! Fruit! 


eorere ONE Boxes Oranges and Lemons, and 
Thirteen Drams of Figs, just received from Boston 














and for sale at the Corner Store on Market Square, by 
H. WATERS. 
Augasta, Feb. 15, 1842. 7 
Fars, 


Buffalo Robes, a few oy at good bargains, Genet & 
T 


Cony Skins, at ANLEY & CLARKS. 
Feb. 8, 1843. 6 — 


Doct. Gordak?s 


Bb tf of Pomegranate and Pills, Pulmonary 
D Jelly, Peruvian Linament, Opadildoc, Colum- 
gia Drops, Physical Drops, Juland Balsam, Restera- 
tive and Grand Restorative. 


wi Key by SAM'L ADAMS, Hallowell, Me. 


Good and Cheap Bargains. 

HE Subscribers having a e and general assort- 
T ment of BROADCLOTHS SA INES and 
Beaver Cloths, Prints, Mous de Lains, Saxony Cloths, 
Adrianople, Thibet, Silk and Gingham Shawls, Flao- 
nels, Red, White, Greea and Yellow do. Roslyn and 
Carolina Plaid, Ribbons, Edging, Insertions, White 

and Brown Cambrics, Sheetings gnd Shirtings, 

Table Cove 

Ginghams, Silk and Cotton Volver, Velowoen, Figar’d 
and plain Umbrellas, Locking Glasses, Paper hang- 
ings &c. will seil the above with a various lot of 


DRY GOODS, 


too numerous to mention—for the sake of the eash, 
at lower prices than we have heretofore offered. 
STANLEY & CLA 
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FAIRBANKS & EVELETH, 


DEALERS IN 
Hard Ware, tron and Stecl. 


ALSO, 
STOVES, FIRE FRAMES, HOLLOW WARE 
SHEET LEAD, SHEET ZINC, ‘ 
FEATHERS, &c., &c. 
Tiree doors South of Pos: Office, Water Street, 
AUGUSTA, 


; tf8 


A First Rate Farm for Sale. 
ne subscriber, being in 
feeble health, offers for 
sale the farm on which he 
lives, situate about a quarter 


of a mile from Winthrop Village, formerly known as the 
DR. SNELL farm. | is one of the pleasantest farms | 
in the State, has upon it two large dwelling houses 
three baras, and suitable out buildings, all in good re- 
pair. It is well watered with never failings wells and. 
springs—hae an orchard of about seven hundred bear- 
ing apple trees, most of which are grafted with the best 
of fruit and Which afford an annaal average of one 
ahousand bushels of marketable apples. More than 
three headred dollars worth have been sold annually 
from the farm. ft is well fenced into suitable lots by 
good substantial stone wall. It is well divided into 
woodjot—grazing and tillage land—cut the last year 
getertly tonsofhay and might be easily made to cut 
more than a hundred tons per annum, 

‘The land can be suitably divided into two farms, and 
the buildings will well »ccommodate each division. 

—ALSO:— 

A tract of Meadow and Woodland on Wilson Stream 
¥ Monmoath, which forms a good appendage w the 

rm. 

The whiole or a part will be sold to accommodate 
parchsew#, A part of the purchase meney will be 
wanted down and the remainder may rest a reisonabdle 
time, if secured by mortgage on the premises. Any man 
wanting a pleasant and profitable farm, in a neighbor - 

of guod society, and near to schoois charches, and 
other svc-al conveniences, cannot du better thaa to call 


and examine. JOUN LADD. 
Winthrop, Feb, 20, 1848, 


A. B. LINCOLN & CO. 


MANUFATTURERS OF 
BARNABY & WMOOER’S 
Patent Double Mold-Board, Side 
Hi land 

. Level Land Plough. 


AND DEALERS IN 


Hardware and Catlery ; Iron, Steel and Glass ; Sheet 
Lead and eLead Pipe; Cut and Wrought Nails, 
Horse Nails, Vacks and Brads ; Jappanned 
and Brass Topped Dogs; Brass Fire 
Sets, Whips, Brodkes, Glue, 

Hoes, &e. 

One Door North of the Post Office, 
AUGUSTA, Maine. 


H. W. Parnparxs, 
J. H. Evevera. 











A.B Lincotn, 
HiramS Penp.eron. 





Hard Ware and Cutlery. 


AIRBANKS & EVELETH have constantly on 

hand and for sale a handsome assortinent of the 
above g ods, which they offer for sale on the most rea- 
sonable terms, consisting in part of — 

KNIVES and FORKS—Pen and Pocket 
Knives—SHEARS—-SCISSORS—-RAZORS—- 
CHISELS—PLANE IRONS—LOCKS, of all 
kinds—MILL SAWS—Circula> do—Croscut do— 
Hand do-—- Wood do— Wood Screws—Cast BUTTS 
—Nashua Latches—Common and American Jap- 
panned do —BENCH TOOLS—SPOONS—Mahoga- 
ay KNOBS—Trace and Halter CHAINS—Shoe 
Thread—composition Tea Kettles— British Lustre 
—Sheat Leet—Sheet Znc—Brass Kettl«s— Brass 
Aadirons—Cast Steel SHOVES, &c. &c. 


—ALSO:— 


Iron and Steel. 

Sweeds’ fiat and square [RON—English flat, Old 
Sable du—Shoe Shapes—Spike Rods—Nail RKods— 
Nail Plate— Hame [ron —Bank’s round lron—Swecds’ 
STERRh=Extra and Common CAST 3 TEEL—G:-r- 
man de—Iron Axletrces—Elliptic Springs—Anvils— 
Vices—Cut and Wrought NAILS, &e. &e. 

ALSO, 


Cooking, Box and Parlour STOVES—Air Tight 
do—Fire Frames—Oven, Ash and Boiler Mouths— 
Cauldron Kettlese—HOLLOW WARE—all of which 
will be suld at great Bargains for cash. 

Purchasers of any of the above articles, are respect- 
fully invited to call upon as, at the store formerly oc- 
cupied by J. f:. Cuare, three doors South of the 
Post Office, Water Street, Augusta. 

Feb. 24, 1843. 


8wisS 


W. I. GOODs, 
Stanley & Ciark have for sale at the 


Brick Store ir. Winthrop,— Common and extra Sou- 
shong tea from 50 to 67 1-2 cents per Ib. Young hy- 
sda do from 50 to 87 1-2 cents. 

SUGARS. 

Brown, White, Double Refined & Havanna, common 
and Double Refined do. Cask and Box ruisins, and 

spices of all kinds. 
Fish.—Cod, Pollock, Mackerell No. 1, 
Tongues and Sounds, &c cheap for cash. 
MOLASSES. 
It is only to be seen to be approved. 
Feb. 8, 1843. 6 


Washingtonian Vegetable Pills. 
Invented and prepared by Elijah Wood, Winthrop. 
VEGETABLE ALTERATIVE PILL has long 
been a desideratum, and the inventer of the Wash- 
ingtonian Pill confidently announces to those of his fel- 
low beings who are suffering with Rheumatism, Dys- 
Pepsia, habitua! costiveness, or any of the complicated 
diseases which arise from inactive or Torpid Liver, 
Derangement of the Chylopoietic viscera, Impuri- 
ty of the Blood, Scrofula, and diseases of the 
Glands, Skin, or the Absorbent System, that he has 
prepared a simple and safe remedy which be recom- 
mends to them, after an experience in their ase of nearly 
thirty years. ; 
He first prepared them for his own private use, being 
afflicted with severe attacks of Rheumatism, complica- 
ted by a general atony of the system. He has had the 
satisfaction of being restored to health by them, and 
now finds himself by their means as instruments in the 
hands of Providence, in good health at the advanced 
age of seventy -foar years. ' 
Many hendreds have experienced the salutary action 
of thesé Pills, and many cannot live without them.— 
‘Their efficacy in acute as well as chronic rheamatism 
has been experiencnd, and in almost innamerable cases. 
Directions. Take them at night on going to bed. 
If it is desired merely to relax the bowels take half of 
one, and merease the dose to five according as you 
wish te prodace more or less cathartic action. 
The above Pills are for sale at the Maine Farmer 
Office. Price 25 cents. 


Monmonth Academy. 

TH Spring Term will commence on the first Mon- 

day in March ander the care of Mr. N. T. Trve. 
Students intending to commence with Latin or Greck, 
will find it for their advantage to do so mm _ the Spring 
Term. Among the stodies"of the High English De- 
partment, particular attention will be paid in the 
Spring Term to Natural Philosophy, Book keeping and 
Sarveying. The course of Lectures on Chemistry will 
be continued befure the advanced ciass during the first 
half of the term, The remainder of the course will be 
devoted te such subjects in Natoral History as circum- 
stances will permit. Books can be purchased of the 
Principal at Portland prices for which cash must be 
advanced in all cases. Board can be obtained from 


@1 to $1,34 per week. 
Turron. In the general English Department $3, 
High English and Classical do. $3.75. 
N. Pierce, Sec’y. 


Iron & Steel. 
4 quantity of Iron and Steel, of various sizes 
f% and dimensions. Also Nails, all sizes from 3d to 




















Winthrop, Feb. 8, 1843. 6 


64. For sale b STANLEY & CLARK. 
Feb. 8, 1842. 6 
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Highly Importan 
TO FARMERS AND GARDENERS, 
BOMMER’S NEW METHOD 


FOR MAKING VEGETABLE MANURE, 


BY FERMENTATION. 
(Secured by Patent.) 


A NEW invention has been made, to produce any 
desirable qaantity of MANURE in a short time, 
ei her with or without cattle, as autritions as stable 
manure, more lasting, and at very little cost. 

All ligneous plants, Straw, Cornstalks, Weeds, Roots, 
Sea-Grass, and in fact every thing belonging to the 
vegetable king’om, whether green, or dry, can be con- 
verted into manure. 

This Manare is a composition of animal, mineral 
and vegetible substances, evidently designed by nature 
for the nutriment of plants. The secret of the inven- 
tion is amply developed, and the process of manag~- 
ment clearly deseribed, in my Method, a copy of which 
is permanently conveyed to every purchaser for the use 
of his own farm forever. 

The preparation is simpleand easy, and by following 
the directions of my Method, farmers may eafely cal- 
culate upon certain success. ‘T'o lacilitate the purchase 
of my, Method, the price is fixed at the following ex- 
ceedingly m-derate terms. For cleared land, not ex- 
ceeding one acre, $2,10; for more than one acre, 10 
cents to be added for every additional acre. 

Rev. ELL BARNETT, at Westville, New Haven, 
Coan., is my authorized General Agent for New Eng- 
land, inclading Conneticut, Massachus« tts, Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont and Rhode Istand. 

I hereby give notice. that the pamphlets of my Meth- 
od are all signed by my own hand writing, and sealvd, 
and can be obtainéd only from myself or my agents av. 
theriged for this perpose; and that every Method cir- 
culated or sold by any other person | declare to be fulse 


and counterfeii. 
GEORGE BOMMER. 


The subscriber has been appointed gent for the 
State of Maine, and is authorized to dispose of tights to 
those who wish to purchuse according to the above stip- 
ulations. E. HOLMES, Winthrop. 





We call attention to the plain, simple, and wnrarnish- 
ed facts in the following statement concerning 


PERSIA AND INDIA FLUID. 

a you have tried every thing. else,and you 

are uot relieved, try the Persian and India 
Extracts, for they dissolve into a fluid when in the 
stomach, and are taken up by the absorbent vessels, 
and conveyed throngh all the organs. This opera- 
tion brings the medicine in contact with disease, 
let it be situated in what organ it may. by is not se 
with pills, made of other substances, or of minerals. 
No family is known to suffer by sickness, who keep 
and use the Persian and India Extracts: children 
are never troubled with worms, bad breath, bowel 
complaints, when their stomachs are kept clean by 
the use of this remedy. Worms are generaied in 
unclean stomachs. There is no use of trying any 
other pill, ifthese do not answer the purpuse, fer 
they are decidedly the best and cheapest remedy in 
use. Cos.ive and Dyspeptic persons have decided 
that this Extract is the best to regulate the bowels 
and to promote digestion, of any thing known. For 
Scrofula or impure blood, perhaps there is nothing 
better. Recollect this Extract is reduced to a fluid, 
therefure enters the whole mass of blood, to purity 
and cleanse it. Females should inform themselves 
of their medical powers, by reading a treatise op 
disease—a history and discovery of these Fxiracis, 


certificates, &e., which occompanies the Medicine. 
For convenience, these Extracts are made in pills, 
and are called Resurrection or Persian Pills, and are 


for sule by the proprietors, E. CHASE & CU., No. 
1, Arcade Hall, Rochester, N. Y. and in all the prin- 
cipal places in the United States. 

Auimal Chemistry. 
Asimat Curmistay las proved beyond ail question, 


that means can be so chemically combined as to ac- 
upon the absorbent system, and remove various act 
cumulations, which, if allowed to continue, will cre- 


ate disease, pain, troublesome tumors, morbid swel- 
lings, and scrolulous diseases, &c. 

According to Chemistry add the physiology ef 
the human system, a remedy has been discovered, 
and is now applied aud rendered successtul, in re- 
moving paintul swellings pam in the side and back, 
screfula tumors, King's Evil, enlargement about the 
neck and throat, ague cakes, enlargements of the 
spleen, &e. &e. One thing shoold be borne iu mind 
by every physician, thatthe meang here spokrh of 
should be used in preference to every thing else, in 
case of gatherings or painful swellings in the breasts 
of these who nurse. These who are in toe habit of 
being troubled in this way, should use it before any 
symptoms of hardness are manifested. No exposure 
tu co!d will have any effect on the parts where this 


application is worn.— When the breasis are painful, 
there are no means which can be used that will give 
so quick and certain relief as this. ‘Those who do 
not wish to suffer must bear the above in mind and 


use the means here specifled ; for it never tails in 
this disease, neither can it fail. The reader can rea- 
dily see, if it can soften and subdue such inflama- 


tions, of how much importance it would be to use in 
case of weak backs, spinal irritation, and in fact all 
kinds of weakness or inflamation. As an external 


application in Liver Complainte, Pain in the hips and 
shoulders, it bas no equal; and asa@ pain extractor, 
there is no magical drops or linaments that will com- 
pire with the Jew Davin's or Hreerew PLasten— 
this is the remedy, and it is teo well known among 
physicians in general, to need any further desecrip- 
tion. Thousands have been relieved by this Plas- 
ter, afier every other application has failed. A pam- 
plet giving ab account of its discovery, with certif- 
icates, directions d&c., accompanying each Box, 
which is sufficient to spread 6 or & Plasters—Prickt 
60 Cents. It is pleasant to wear, and no one aced 
to fear of taking cold in that part over which the 
plaster is applied. 


THE CELEBRATED CONWAY MEDICINES. 


Dr. Jebb’s Liniment, in enlarged Bottles, For Rheu- 
matism, Bruises, Sprains, Chilblains, Numbness, 
Stiffoess in the Joinis, &c. The relief is immedi- 
ate and cures frequently in twenty-four hours, al- 
though of years standing, aud thought incurable. 
Price 37 1-2 ets. 


Dumfries’ Itch Ointment.—A saf», certain and 
expeditious cure for the lteh, be it ever so inveter- 
ate, in one hours’ appbication. No danger from ta- 
king cold. It does not contain the least particle of 
mercury or other dangerous ingredient, and may be 
applied with perfect safety by pregnant females, or 
to children at the breast. Price 25 cts, a box. 

Relfe's Asyhmatic or Consumptive Pills.—Price re- 
duced to 25 cts.—give immediate relief—cure the 
most obstinate Coughs. Common colds frequently 
removed in a few hours. 


Albion Corn Plaster.—This Plaster never causes 
the least pain, although it dissolves aad draws the 
coro out by the roots—but gives immediate ease as 
soon as applied. Price 26 cts. a box. 


Dumfrie's Remedy for the Piles Ove of the bost 
and most thorough remedies known for this trouble- 
some complaint. Price 75 cents for two hoxes— 
Ointment and Electuary—or 37 1-2 cents for either 
where but one is wanted. 


Dumfries’ Eye Water,—For sore and inflamed 
Eyes. Nothing known gives such immediate relief 
—and in some exbeedingly bad cases, the most un- 
expected and desirable relief has been found in the 
vse of his Eye Water, after every other remedy had 
failed. Persons who bove used it pronounce it, 
without hestation, the best preparation for these 


complaints they have ever met with. Prive 2% ets. 
Fut! and ample directions accompany each of the 
above articles, and cach be designed W. L. Kivpgr 


on the outside wrapper. 

Lewis’ Arabian Hair Oil, bids fair to take the 
precedence of other O:ls for the Hair, that is of 
fered to the public. It givesa beautiful gloss, ana 
possesses the virtues of all other compounds. 


AGENTS. 

Samuel Chandler & E. Whitman, Win'hrop— 
J. E. Ladd, E. Fuller, and G. 8 Carpenter, Augusta. 
—H. B. Lovejoy, Fayette—H. Smith & Co., Gard- 
ines—N,. Harris, and Wm. Haskell, Greene.—G. 
Graves, and O. 8. Marston, Mt. Vernon.—J. B. Fil- 
lebrown, Readfield.—8. Plaisted, Waterville.—S. C. 
Moulton, Wayne—S. Page & Co. Hallowell.—O. 

Washburn, China. 
SAM'L ADAMS, Hallowell, General Agent 

fur the State of Maine. 


Sicigh For Sale, very cheap. 
Inquireat this office. 











Wayne High School. 

HE Spring Term will commence on Monda the 
T sixth day of March next, ander the care of Mr. B. 
H. Kimpace. Those, wishing to pursue a course of 
study, in any of the branches ot aa Englioh Education, 
will find this a profitable school. 

‘Tuition, 03,00 er term of 12 weeks, 


. VARNUM, } 
N. 11. CARY, | 
H. HIGHT, roms 
J. MOULTON, 
L. WING, 


at 


— 


Wayne, Feb. 2, 1843. 


TO FAMILIES & INVALIDS. 


The following indispensable family reme- 
dies may be found at the village drug stores, 
and soon at every country store in the state 
Renrember and never get them unless they 
have the facesimile signature of 


Ceemutetibes on the wrappers, as all other# 


by the same names are base impositions and couater. 
feits. If the merelrant nearest you has them not, 
urge him to procure them at 71 Maiden-lane, the 
next time he visits New York, or to wr.te for them, 
No family should be a week without these remedies. 


J 
BALM OF COLUMBIA, FOR THE BAIR, 


which will stop it if falling out, or restore it on bald 
places; and on children make it grow rapidly, or on 
those who have lost the hair from any cause. 

ALL VERMIN that infest the heads of children 
in schools, are prevented or killed by it at once.- - 


Find the name of Cotenotech#tMeo on 


it, or never try it. Aemember this always. 
—-_——_ 


RHEUMATISM, and [ANG Teoe 


positively cured, and all shrivelled muscles and limbs 
are restored, in the old or young, by the Ixpian 
Vseerasie Evo anp Nerve ano Bons Liniwenr— 
but never without the name of Comstock & Co. on it. 





are wholly prevented, or governed if the attack las 
come on, if you use the only true Hays’ Linimenr,from 


Cometoch Se Co 


and every thing relieved by it that admi’s of an out. 
ward application. It acts like a charm. Use it, 


ee 

TIORSES that have Ring-Bone, Spavin, 
Wind-Galls, &c., are cured by Roors’ Srecuie } and 
Foundered horses entirely cured by Roofs’ 
Founder Oinunent. Mark this, all horsemen, 

--— > 

Dalicy’s Magical Pain Ex- 

tractor SalvoeeeThe most extraordinary 


remedy ever invented for all new or old 


BURNS* 8 °SCALDS 


and sores, and sore 





It has delighted 


thousands. It will take out al! pain in ten minutes, 
and no failure. It will cure the PLB Es | 
a 


LIN’S SPREAD PLASTERS. 


A better and more nice and useful article never wos 
made. All should wear them regularly. 


LIS TEMPERANCE BITTERS: 
on the principle of substituting the tonic in place of 
the stimalant principle, which has reformed so many 
drunkards, To be used with 


LIN’S 2} me) re)a) PILLS, supenor to af 


others for cleansing the system and the humors affect. 
ing the blood, and for all irregularities of the bowe!s, 
and the general health. 


[See Dr. Luy’s sig- &ctv:-O Ci av 
OO —K_—,. 


nature, thus :) a nese 


HEADACHE 


DR. SPOHN'’S HEADACHE REMEDY 


will effectually cure sick headache, either from thy 
NERVES) or bilious. Hundreds of fainilies ure 
using it with great joy. 
a ee 5 


DR. SPOHN’S ELIXIR OF HEALTH, 


for the certain prevention of FEVERS | or any 


general sickness ; keeping the stomach in most per- 
fect order, the bowels regular, and a determination 1 


the surface. Cc Q ED S CO U-G'H 
pains in the bones, hoarseness, and iDROR Swe 5 Y 


ure quickly cured by it. Know this by trying. 











—>—— 
CORNS,.—The French Plaster is a sure cure. 
ae a ny 2 = 
ee " a i a od e 
'_— 
| = 
‘ia 
4 
| 
“yn 
har any shade you wish, but will not color the skin. 


—_—_—=a> 


SARSAPARILLA. comsrock’s com 
POUND EXTRACT. There is no other prepara 
tion of Sarsaparilla that can exceed or equal this 
If you are sure to get Comsrock’s, you will find 
superior to all others. It does not require pufling. 

ee 


Eynute EZ _UU oss 


CELESTIAL BALM 


OF CHINA. A positive cure for the piles, and ar 
external ailings—all internal irritations brought to the 
surface by friction with this Balm ;—so in coughs, 
swelled of sore throat, tightness of the ehest, thig Balm, 
applied on a flannel will relieve and cure at once. 
Fresh wounds or old sores are rapidly eured by u 


—_—— 


Or. Bartholemew’s 








will prevent or cure all incipient consuniption, 

, ; 

é . o)m) 
taken mm time, and isa delightful remedy Keimenm. 
ber the name, and get Comstock’s, 


KOLMSTOCK’S VERMIFUGE «" 
eradicate all im ehildren or aduls 


with a certainty quite astonishing. Ik is the same as 
that made by +.-.-.. and sells with a rapidity 
almost incredible, by Comstock 4 Co., New York. 
—— 
TOOTH DROPS. KLINES—cure effectually. 


—@———— 


according to act of C , in th 1 by 
Ua. in the Clerk's offiee of the Bouthens Duar of Now Vek, 


By applying to our agents in each town and 
village, papers may be bed free, showing the mst 
respectable names in the country for these facts, so 
that no one can fail to believe them. 

§rg- Be sure you call for our articles, and not 
be put off with any stories, that others are as 
good. HAVE THESE OR NONE, should be 
your motto-<and these never can be true and genuine 
without our names to them. All these articles to be 
had wholesale and retail only of us. 


COMED CIAO 0 wen Poeenn 


"J Maiden-Lane, New York, Aud of our agents 
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POETRY. 


For the Farmer 8 Advocate. 
DEVOTION. 
How levely is devotion, when the flame 
Of pure religion mingles with the came, 
And ignorance, with all its wrankling bane, 
Is drove afar like chaff upon the plain. 
When love, triumphant, tukes the place of sin, 
And is the strongest priaciple within. 
Then man, his neighbor as himself will deem, 
And love and venerate his God supreme. 
Yes, and the works of God, as oft they rise 
With beauty deep, to greet his longing eyes. 
Not that devotion which vain man creates 
By early education. He who hates 
True knowledge, that he may pervert and turn 
This sacred principle within an urn, 
Or to himself his precedent or creed, 
Robs God and man. O! ‘tis the blackest deed 
Which man performs ; and yet how oft ‘tis done 
By those who teach beneath the gospel sun! 
What! take that which God intended for himself, 
And use it as thou wouldst some sordid pelf! 
Then say (by action most for words like these 
Would make thee blush) that this does thee well 
please ; 
Shame to such ignorance, but greater shame, 
Far greater sin to him who seeks his fame 
By sad perversion of his neighbor's mind 
‘To bless himself, though poison all mankind. 
Not this nor that which Pagan’s feel, 
As, to their household gods they grov'ling kneel, 
Or to the sun with awe and rev'rance high, 
As oft he rides in glory through their sky, 
Or to the moon whose beauty can inspire 
The mind to love which knows no object higher, 
Or when with superstitious dread they hear 
Of some revengeful gods, and often fear 
‘And try to please by sacrifices then 
Of happiness: O! ‘tis tou bad to pen. 
How their own offspring suffer, and the while 
‘Their widow's burn upon the funeral pile. 
This is their worship, yet it causes not 
That purer bliss which is the christian’s lot, 
As when with meditation deep he strays 
Through lonely graves or some sequestered ways, 
Then lifts his heart to God and worships there, 
Nor seeks a public place for humble prayer. 
This is devotion—’t will the passions calm, 
While over all the life it spreads a charm, 
Like classic lore it makes the youth a sage, 
And rocks the eradle of decliaing age.” 


East Winthrop. 


. MISCELLANEOUS. 

















For the Farmer & Advocate. 


An Invalid’s Rambles. 
No. 6. 

Having seated ourselves, let us renew our 
rambles. We will go up through the north 
part of the city, and over a bridge to Charles- 
ton, where the first thing that will engage 
our attention, is the Navy Yard, surrounded 


by a high fence, on the top of which is be- 
stowed a plentiful assortment of broken glass 


ware for the especial benefit of all, who shall 
attempt to get in or out without leave. With- 


in the yard are several vessels of war be- 
longing to the U. S. not yet launched, but 
which have been standing on the stocks 15 
or 20 years, protected from the effects of the 
weather by building’ built over them; a rope 
walk, a park of artillery, where is a great ar- 
ray of the ‘dogs of war,” huge piles of can- 
non balls, bombs, grape and chain shot; the 
buildings necessary for the operatives of the 
Yard, and the house of the Commodore, in 
front of which may be seen sentinels walking 
back and forward, armed to the teeth, just as 
if there could be danger to the Commodore’s 
safety in time of peace in a free country. 
On the water side is a splendid Dry Dock, 
into which vessels of the largest class may be 
sailed, the gates closed, the water removed 
by steam pumps in a short time, and the ship 
left free to the workman’s inspection. 

Continuing our walk a short distance to the 
North, we arrive at the Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment. This majestic monument on which 
the workmen are still engaged, and which, it 
is expected, they will finish in August,* is 
built of granite, the blocks of which are raised 
by steam on the outside, and is thirty feet 
square at the base, tapering of course as it 
ascends. It consists of two walls; the outer 
wall square on the outside, and circular with- 
in, and the inner wall circular on both sides. 
Within the latter is ‘the shaft by which the 
stones are raised. You take a light and as- 
cend the spiral stairs between the two walls, 
finding an airhole once in about twenty feet. 
Having ascended about 300 steps, which take 
you up some 200 feet, you find yourself at 
the top, and learn from the workmen that the 
monument will be 220 feet high when it is 
finished. Here the extensiveness of the 
view exceeds that obtained from the: dome of 
the State llouse. 

For a moment we gaze on the scene with 
emotions of pleasure. We mark the remain- 
ing traces of the ditch in which our fathers 
Jay entrenched at the battle of Bunker’s 
Hill. We see where the British landed, and 
approached the American forces. We call 
to mind the scenes of that sharp struggle— 
the flames of Charleston—the attacks—the 
repulses—the clash of arms—the cries of the 
dying—the retreat. And the firing of can- 
non at fort Independence, at the present mo- 
ment, helps us admirably to imagine the scene, 
All the momentous events, that transpired 
here at that period rush rapidly upon the 
mind. Gratitude, patriotism, fill the bosom, 
and the recollection of those, who fell mar- 
tyrs to liberty on this hill thrills through the 
mind. A fit memorial is this monument of 
the virtues of our patriotic forefathers. May 
their descendents never dishonor the memo- 
ry, or patriotism of their fathers. 

It has often been said, that ‘‘there is but a 
step from the sublime to the ridiculous.” A 
few minutes walk from the monument brings 


us to a distillery. We enter to see if com- 
mon accounts represent such places correctly. 
We are met by a most nauseous vapor. Ev- 
ery thing is filthy—every thing characteris- 
tic of the diabolical work carried on. The 


freely. Pull upa plank in the floor, andthe 
fermenting liquors foam and sparkle—the el- 
ements of destruction, before your eyes. 
Look at the still, the fit representation of the 
“worm that never dies.”” Observe the “‘fire 
tender’—bare fwoted, covered with soot, 
sleeves and trowsers rolled up—-fit prototype 
of almanack pictures, and the deadly busi- 
ness he follows. How do such men com- 
pare with the patriots of the Revolution? Qh, 
Humanity, flee the abodes of men ! 

Now let us have another ride. Jump into 
an omnibus and ride to Mount Auburn, a bu- 
rial place of the city about five miles from it. 
It is a tract of land of about 110 acres, for- 
merly belonging to the Horticultural Society, 
and part of which belongs to it now. A part 
of the proceeds of the sales is annually laid 
out in improving the grounds. {tis diversi- 
fied with beautiful little hillacks, and corres- 
ponding vallies. A road runs quite round it, 
and walks are laid across it in every direction. 
It is covered with a spare growth of beautiful 
trees ofa great variety of kinds. Several 
fine little ponds, cleared out in the best man- 
ner, are to be seen in various parts. One of 
these is particularly beautiful, having a fine 
little island in its middle, on which is a small 
tree, and a bridge leading from the shore to 
it. Chaste and elegant tombs, shafts, and 
monuments of various materials are scattered 
in every part of the Mount, surrounded by 
rose bushes and plants of all descriptions. 
Every thing that affection can invent to make 
the resting place of the departed look lovely, 
is here exhibitec. It isa lovely, enchanting 
place. One could almost imagine, that it 
would be a cheering thought to the dying suf- 
ferer to know, that he was soon to rest in the 
peaceful shades of Auburn,—so sweet—so 
still. I know not when I have spent a half 
day more pleasantly than the one I spent 
within these sacred precincts. Among the 
various monuments that attracted my atten- 
tion, [ was peculiarly struck with one called 
the ‘‘Sleeping Infant.” It was an admirable 
piece of sculpture,represe nting an infant slep- 
ing on a couch with a smile on its counte- 
nance, protected by a marble canopy, suppor- 
ted by four pillars. Among the numerous in- 
scriptions none struck me so forcibly as the 
single word, ‘*Resurgemus’’—we shall rise 
again, placed under the name of the deceased 
on a plain granite pyramid. 
one word what volumes could not equal. 
Eruesus. 


It expressed in 


Farmington, Feb. 15, 1848. 


*The monument has since been finished. 


St. Bernard. 


BY HANNAH F. GOULD. 

To him, whose wanderings on our uneven, 
terraqueous planet, have been among the stu- 
pendous and fantastic works of nature, exhib- 
ited in the romantic lake and mountain scen- 
ery of Switze:land; and thence, over the fro- 
zen passes of the Alps, into the smiling vin- 
eyards and olive-groves of sunny Italy, the 
name of the Great St. Bernard will never be 
an uninteresting sound. It will revive in him 
old, ineffable ideas of the magnificent, the 
picturesque, the sublime, unparalleled in the 
physical world; and those of moral beauty and 
grandeur, even more rarely witnessed, in the 
character and purposes of his fellow-man. It 
will present to his recollections the sea of ice, 
ihe mountain of snow, the fearful, impending 
avalanche, the piercing air—all that is chill- 
ing, cheerless and menacing to the traveller 
through a region of almost perpetual winter, 
contrasied in his mind with all that he found 
cheering, comforting and refieshing in the 
hospice, with its warm hearth, its ready table, 
and the unfeigned cordial welcome of its be- 
nevolent inmates. The sound of that name 
will recall to his memory the hour when he 
arrived, cold, weary, and perhaps benighted, 
at that highest place of human habitation in 
all Europe; and, while openly partaking the 
fruits of the beneficence of its tenants,secretly 
confessed their self-sacrificing efforts and de- 
votedness in the cause of suffering humanity, 
as far transcending those of the common level 
of mankind, as their abode doves in point of el- 
evation. 

It will remind him, too, of the moment when 
he departed, invigorated and grateful, drop- 
ping, as he passed out from under the hospi- 
table roof, his thank-offering into the small 
contribution-box in the chapel, the unasked, 
unhinted-at and only pecuniary return for the 
entertainment he had received, unquestioned 
as to his faith, whether Pagan, Jew, or Chris- 
tian; and whatever he might be, went on his 
way rejoicing, with a heart enlarged, and, 
more than ever it had been before, in love and 
charity with all his fellowmen— invoking, per- 
haps for the first time in his life, the blessing 
of Heaven on a fraternity of monks! 

Even the docile and philanthropic dogs of 
the hospice will come in for a share of his 
respectful and affectionate remembrance, 
when he recalls the humane teaching of which 
they are susceptible, their obedience to man’s 
instruction, and their untiring toil ana fidelity 
in seeking out travellers, and saving their 
lives when bewildered or overcome by cold 
and fatigue, in the journey across the moun- 
tain. 

But, in this age of stir and restlessness, 
when general and cease‘ess locomotion seems 
to be the order of the day, and the world to 
be possessed of a spirit of ‘‘going to and fro 
in the earth, and walking up and down in it,” 
there may, perhaps, be some who have ex- 
perienced, and others whe have heard of, the 
kindness of the benevulent brothers of the 
hospice of the Great and of ‘the Little St. 
Bernard, who may yet be unacquainted with 
the early private history of the founder of 
these institutions, from whom both mountains 
derive their names. 

If you into Savoy, partly encompassed 
by vine-clad hills and retreating mountains, 


floor is wet and ditty—tobacco juice flows) po 


situated at the outlet of a 

sume name, whose esca 

stream running through the 

is days of pride and opulence, we i 
the beauty of this bright features ead 

it as a source of pleasure and ¢ i 
werful, aristocratic inhabitar 
Before the Revolution, so 
temporal estate of the Savoyard no 
town was a place of much : 
wasthe residence of many families. 
Here the Genevois counts had a stately cas- 
tle, and the bishop held a court. The mag: 
nificent edifice—the pompous eq e, and 
the lofty bearing of the 2, proclaimed 
the worldly wealth and pride of place; 
while numerous churches, nunneries, and 
their appurtenances, declared its poorness in 
spirit and ghostly humility. 

But, subsequent to this period, the town 
took a different aspect, and became as a wid-, 
owed bride; or as a queen, suddenly rolybed 
of her crown and ornaments, and sitting in 
sackcloth and tears. 
glittering carriage, was now seen the impoy- 
erished pede-trian, anxious and_ solitary. 
Ruin took hold of the architecture, moss 
and mildew came upon the ruin. The pas- 
sage to many a splendid mansion, once: light- 
ly paced by the foot of the buoyant-hearted 
and gaily-dressed, had become forsaken and 
choked with-confused debris. The convents 
were thrown open, their pious recluses scut- 
tered abroad, and the decayed buildings des- 
ecrated as warehouses, or perverted to other 
uses equally opposed to their former sanctity. 
The castle of the counts was, in one part of 
it converted to a prison, while the was 
appropriated ws barracks for detach- 
ments of squalid soldiery. 

After a long season of dismal desolation, 
the first symptom of revival inthe place, ap- 
peared in the utilitarian introduction of the 
apparatus for a colton factory, whose wheels 
were to be ineved bv the waters of that beau- 
tiful stream, which had so often carried on 
the poet’s musing, the scholar’s reverie, the 
devotee’s devotion; and this, too, in the very 
heart of the town which had been a favorite 
resort of the philosophic, the refined, the 
pontifical! 

The mercenary machinery took possession 
ofa building originally consecrated as the 
abode of a holy sisterhood of nuns, 

On the side of the narrow lake, opposite to 
the town of Annecy, among the gently-swel- 
ling hills that stand between the level earth 
immediately bordering the waters and the 
inountains rising moderately above them in 
the back-ground, are several ancient castles 
—relics of the feudal ages, and emblems of 
old baronval firmness, defensive power and do- 
mestic magnifence. 

One of these castles belonged to the high 

and mighty family of Menthun, who had it 
inscribed in stone over the gateway, of their 
edifice, to remain when their deeds and their 
clay, each of so much importance in their 
own day, should be of little or none in ours, 
that the Menthons were a line of barons be- 
fore the Christain era! Alas, alas, for hu- 
inan vanity, family price, trust io titles, power 
and riches! Dust and darkness shroud them 
till the clear light and the free air of time dis- 
solve and sweep them away. 
The lord ofthis house and domain, in the 
early part of the tenth century, was the son 
of an illustrious sire, Oliver de Menthon, 
Count of Geneva, and friend aad companion 
afthe immortal Charlemagne; and, in the 
year 932, (or, as some say, 938) in this cas- 
tle, his son, Bernarp, sole heir to the hon- 
ors of the Menthons, entered, a littie crying 
novice. on this world’s stage of shifting scen- 
ery, to battle with its vexation of spirit. 

Great wasthe exultation in the castle at 
his birth, that a son was given to perpetuate 
the glory and magnify the name ofthe honot- 
able house of Menthon. Scarcely was the 
babe wrapped in swaddling-bands, when ima- 
gination had already invested him, as a future 
hero, with the cutlass and sword of his re- 
nowned grandfather, Oliver; while every stur- 
dy shriek that the little baron gave out, was 
taken as a prognostic of the noise he was to 
make in the world, and of decision and cour- 
age in the bud. 

The child grew large and strong: and, as 
he had destined from the very peep of his ex- 
istence to the profession of arms, bade fair to 
fulfil what seemed the express purpose of his 
being, to fight and conquer! When of a sui- 
table age, his father, wishing to bestow on 
his son a more finished education than he had 
himself enjoyed, or than could be given him 
at home, sent him to Paris, and placed him 
under such a tutor as he thought would train 
up his mind in the way it should go. 

When the time of his pupilage had elapsed, 
Bernard was recalled home, to stand up in the 
castle of his inheritance with the form of full- 
grown manhood, and the majestic and invin- 
cible spirit of a mature Savvyard nobleman 
and commander. | 

But great was the astonishment and the 
disappointment of the parents, at their son’s 
return, on finding that they had placed him 
under the tuition of an instructor widely dif- 
ferent from the one they had intended and 
thought him to be. Bernard was humble, 
solemn, often abstracted, loving retirement, 
and seeming to have avowed himself devoted 
to a cause wholly at variance with carnal 
ore and indulgence, and all temporal glory. 

e was disinclined to speak or to hear of any 
of these things, and gave evidence of his de- 
termination to wrestle—not with flesh and 
blood, but with the power and against the do- 
minion of sin and Satan. 

His mind was filled to overflowing with the 
teachings and warnings he had rec from 
his patron St. Nicholas; he bad solemnly de- 
voted himself to a life of poverty bumili- 
ity, and the cause of Him whose is 
not of this world. He had dreamed dreams, 
had visions, and received calls in heavenly 
voices—all forbidding him to seek earthly 
power and riches, and prompting him to take 
up the cross and tura away from an alluring, 
but deceitful, evil world. His time was spent 


religious exercises and retirement for medita 
tion. . 
The father’s mortification at thi 
pointment was insupportable, 
study and object was now to 
from this unexpected state of 
earthly course. - To effect this, 
ment and that of his friends sug 
rimonial alliance. Accordi 
ful young heiress of another noble house was 
selected as the all-potent charm. 
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ling the infatuation of Bernard: while the hon’ 
or of hor ancient hovse was looked upon as 
no wise inferior to that of Menthon. 

do thore days the marriage contract was 
stipulated for the young couple by their pa- 
rents; and it was the custom to have it con- 
eee P Lot all the display and festivity 

g, at the house of the bride- 
groom’s father. Bernard saw his bride elect, 
and faintly praised her beauty and seeming 
excell » though he did not object in 
word t nited toher, yet he turned 
aside elancholy air which had the 
coldness Of a refusal, while he thought of 
the king’s daughter, all glorions within, the 
church, to which he was absolutely wedded. 

The great preparations for the nuptials 
went on, while he witnessed them but with 
revolting and horror: and the whole train of 
guests were invited to accompany the betroth- 
ed from the castle of the Menthons, 

On the appointed day, with all the dignity 
of their pompous externals, they arrived, full 
of gladsome spirits, to enliven the scene; and 
with healthful appetites, to do justice to the 
sumptuousness board prepared as the mar- 
riage feast. The chateau was filled with 
guests, musicians, and menials going hither 
and thither, every one with some important 
part to perform, like shuttles passing one an- 
other in the loom, each having his own thread 
to carry out to make the web perfect. 

On the great, suspicious morning, when 
the sacred knot was to be tied, the family 
and their guests, were assembled in due ar- 
ray; but the bride, in her costly adornments, 
saw no bridegroom appear to claim her. 
They waited—he came not from his chamber. 
He was summoned, yet did not obey; was 
called, but gave no answer. The dvor of his 
apartment was opened, and lo, he was gone! 
The uprested pillow showed that his bed had 
given him no repose the previous night; and 
a letter addressed to his parents, found lying 
on his little silver table, told the rest. 
In it he implored their forgiveness for diso- 
bedience to their will, but pleaded that this 
was his only alternative, hard as he felt it to 
be, to avoid disobeying that of heaven, whose 
higher command and call he must not, dared 
not disregard. 

He assured them, that, having solemnly 
avouched himself for Christ and his service, 
he had only to take up his cross and follow 
him, and that he could not go back, except to 
perdition, to take his portion from amongst 
the husks and beggarly elements of the world 
He argured, that, if he was a member of the 
body of Christ, he must die to himself and 
in him: as a penitent, he must crucify all car- 
nal affections, and keep clear of every incum- 
brance that might retard or eause him to stu- 
mble in his holy race. If Jesus was his pat- 
tern, he had never been taught by his oxam- 
ple to wed himself to an earthly biide. ‘And 
what,’ said he, ‘did the great Preceptor, 
whose word is life, intend to inculcate, when 
he spake the parable of the feast that was pre- 
pared, and those who were hidden, but refu- 
sed tocome? Surely he must have known, 
and would have us to know, the temptation to 
reluctance or refusal to come up to our re- 
ligious duties, our heavenly feast, which a 
mertal bride might prove, when he stated, 
that the first and the second bidden to the 
supper, pleading worldly business as an apol- 
ogy for veclining the invitation, added, ‘there- 
fore I pray thee have me excused?’ but the 
third said, ‘1 have married a wife, therefore | 
cannot come.’ ” 

Having filled his letter with these and sim- 
ilar cogent reasons for his righteous abhor- 
rence of matrimony, the soundhess or sophis- 
try of which they who have tried the experi- 
ment, which he had not, can best decide for 
themselves; the future saint opened his win- 
dow, and, leaping out upon a rock lying ma- 
ny feet below it, went his way none but him- 
self knew whither. 

Some appearances of indentations in the 
rock, seen at this day, the good Catholic as- 
sures the traveller, ure the prints of the saints 
feet as they met it from the leap, when it was 
miraculously softened to receive them, and 
then turned hard as adamant. 

The scene of confusion, of dismay and con- 
sternation—some spirits bristlisg with haugh- 
ty resentment, others cast down with sorrow 
—which the castle presented when the flight 
was discovered, would defy all power of de- 
scription, even ifthe narrow limits here pre- 
scribed, did not forbid it in fuller detail. But 
none of all the actors in the drama, claimed 
so much unmingled tenderness and pity as 
the beautiful, forsaken betrothed: and none 
performed so high-minded and hervic a part. 

Could the tugitive bridegroom have looked 
back and seen be in this trying moment, he 
would, perhaps, have repented of his rash 
step; and owned that, if his reasoning had 
been right as to generality, here, in an espe- 
cial case, it might be a little sophistical. 

While the Baron de Menthon and his lady 
were overwhelmed by grief and dispair at 
their bereavement, and mortification from the 
disappointment, they knew not how to meet 
the insulted dignity of the Miolans. 

The lofty old father of the deserted maiden 
and all his party, except the mneek-spirited 
daughter; towered high with indignation and 
flashed with ire at the dishonor caston their 
ancient house; and placing thehand upon the 
hik of the sword, they beganto talk of ob- 
taining recompence at its point. High words 
and significant gestures seemed to be fast 
forming the preliminaries of a civil war be- 
tween the two houses. And this, according 
to the custom of the times, when men looked 
to their trusty steel for satisfaction, in all ca- 
ses of personal or family insult or injury, 
would no doubt, have ensued, had not the 
gentle Marguerite, like a genuine pearl, as 
her name signifies, shone out with a pure, na- 
tive lustre, which seemed the brightness of a 
holier werld than this. 

Aiter a short but severe inward struggle to 

suppress her emotions, she came between the 
jarring parties like an angel of peace; and, 
declaring her free and full forgiveness of the 
offence, expressed herself satisfied with the 
ious reasons rendered by the absconder, for 
thus suddenly turning and fleeing from the 
hymenial altar, when brought so near as to 
feel himself scorched by its flame. 
Her gentleness subdued the turbulence of her 
choleric, friends; and their angry passions, 
rebuked by magnanimity, fell back like the 
receding waves of a troubled sea, at the ebb 
of tide. Glad that they had been saved from 
an attempt to wash out the imagined stain 
of their glory with blood; and commiserating 
the wre of the en parents, 
they returned to their own homes in peace, 

Shonly afer this ’ pron. the disap- 
pointed Marguerite, si the world, and 








it with its deceit, its riches, and’ its vanities, 
and retired intoa convent for life. Here her 
superior virtues and eminent piety soon won 
for her the respect and love of the whole 
sisterhood, till at length, in due time, she be- 
came prioress of the convent in Annecy, 
which Las before been mentioned as recently 
converted into a place of spindles and looms, 
and the more secularly-iuspired sisters of a 
factory. 

The Baron de Menthon and lady, having 
found all search for their lost son vain, retired 


fiom the world within their castle, sank into 
a state of quiet melancholy, which succeeded 
the storm of sorrow and despair, as a calm 
settles on alandscape when the hurricane 
has laid its honors waste. 

Thus for a long lapse of years did they re- 


but bitter repentance for their rash experi- 
ment of coercion on their only child; and 
wholly in the dark asto every thing concealed 
with his course or his fate, after the farewell 
left behind him in his letter, on the eventful 
night previous to the visionary wedding. 
Whiiethe Sun of Righteousness seemed 
not yetto have risen to their souls ‘with 
healing on his wings,”’the sun of their earthly 


lingering light at times appeared, it was only 
to show long, dark shadows of forms that 
were unseen, or passing away; and all to be 
lost in the chill and hush of a starless night. 
Then strange spirit-whisperings came near, 
warning them that time was short; the grave 
close before them—earth's elements prepar- 
ing to become food for devouring fire—the 
skies to drop the star asa tree its untimely 
fruit, and pass away; and it behooved them 
speedily to make their peace with heav- 
en, through Him, who, in reference to that 
day, assures his friends, ‘‘Because [ live, ye 
shall live also.” And to claim a share in this 
promise, was the righteous resolution to which 
they ultimately came. They made confes- 
sion of their sins; and poured out the burden 
of their contrite hearts before the mercy-seat 
crying first for the ‘grace of supplication,” 
that they might pray aright forthe breod for 
which their souls were starving—that they 
might even be allowed the crumbs that fell 
from their Lord’s table, in concious unwor- 
thiness of a seat atthe hoard among his cho- 
sen friends. They distributed of substance 
to the poor, and made bounteous donations of 
their temporal riches, with a view to eternal 
interest. Still, they asked increase of faith, 
tll grace for grace was given them in mani- 
fuld porportion; while their heads were whi- 
tening with the frost of life’s winter-time, and 


the hues of earth becoming dim to their vision 


through its chilly hue. But ever among the 
softest. inmost fulds of their parental hearts 
one burning, wasting desire was closely wrap- 
ped up, and silently feeding. Could they on- 
ly be favored with some communication eith- 
er from earth or heaven, that would inform 
them what and where had. been the life, o: 
when and how the death of their lost Bernard 
then, they could readily depart in peace! Yet 
no human or angel hand lifted the sable cur- 
tain, behind which he had passed, aud vanish- 
ed out of sight. 


They asked in midnight’s solemn shade, 
When morning's splendor shone ; 
If he to distant me had strayed, 
If in the grave his dust were laid, 
If he in glory stood arrayed, 
Before the eternal throne. 
None answered through night’s silent gloom ! 
No beams of opening day 
The painful mystery could illume ; 
Nought from the world of deathless bloom, 
From distand ea:th or secret tomb, 
Told how he passed away. 


As this aged couple perceived themselves 
nearly down the steep descent of life, and ap- 
proaching the dark valley through which cone 
shall retrace his steps, they felt an increasing 
desire for wisdom and strength to console and 
sustain them in the trial which every one 
must meet alone. 

Fame had sounded abroad the transcendant 
piety, eminent good works, and unbounded 
hospitality of a holy father of a monastery of 
brethren ofthe St. Augustine order, in the 
town of Aosto, on the Italian side of the Alps. 
His counsel was said to be light, and his 
teaching, understanding: and to him, in their 
hoary age, did the Baron de Menthon aud his 
lady resolve to make a pilgrimage, to seek 
his instruction and blessing, whilst time and 
ability yet remained for them to perform the 
journey, 

They reached the monastery, were affec- 
tionately welcomed by the reverend Superior, 
made known the object of their visit, and re- 
lated to him the whole story of their life and 
sorrow. To the pathetic tale ofthe lost son, 
and their affecting confession of contrition for 
the rash course by which they had driven him 
into exile und made themselves childless, the 
prior listened with deep interest and apparent 
firmness, till it became too much for his dis- 
ciplined mind, with its Christain philosophy 
in full exercise, to suppress or conceal the 
powerful emotions of his bosom. He found 
himself situated like Joseph in Egypt, while 
listening to the story of his brethren: yet he 
could not, like him, stay to enter into his 
chamber and weep there, before he fell upon 
their necks and kissed them—revealing him- 
self as no other than the long-lost Bernard, 
and uitering the forgiving sentiment of his 
magnanimous prototy pe— ‘Now therefore be 
not grieved nor angry with yourselves that 
ye sold me hither. , . . So now, it was not 
you that sent me hither but God.” 

It was a scene not to be described, and al- 
most too affectirg fo be considered, when the 
aged parents clasped once more the child of 
their youth and their pride, sobbing and 
speechless, while their swelling hearts seemed 
bursting with the ery—‘‘Our son was lost but 
now is found: was dead, but lives again.” 

After the first flood of emotion had subsi- 
ded, a happy season of mutual confession and 
blessing followed, with a relation of his his- 
tory and their sufferings since their separa- 
tion; and an account of the whole proceed- 
ings from the morning when his mysterious 
flight caused such a strange scene of confu- 
sion in his native castle. . 
The venerable couple p 
the monastery; and then 





many days at 


their time in a holy tranquility; and at th 
de this life io the full assurance of 
ing finally united to their son in that happy 
7. whence they go no more out ever. 
nard, after his start and sudden 
spring from under the yoke that was about to 
be fastened on him for life; and his unknight- 
ly escape from the lovely Marguerite & the 


castle of his ancestors, bent his course to- 





wishing to withdraw from it forever, adjured 


from public life, and, immuring themselves 


main secluded, passing their time in noiseless 


glory had set forever; or if sume zleams of 


turned to their | /Vinthrop 
home, where they spent the remainder of| >¢*e>y 8! 


wards Aosta, and entered | 
nameless, lonely stranger, h 
dinar prety and ability, Muniferted 
sed through the different st, 
affice, he rapidly advanced 

Here he exercised the mog, lib 
tality, and among many other eral how. 
undertook to open a Passage io — ths 
ing mountain, for the benefit of Spee tab. 
their way to Rome. Plgriog vy 

The Romans, in their days 
had used this route into the Vall, 
the highest point of the Passaye had 
a temple, to propitiate the destro in "rected 
who was supposed to haunt the vine’ dein 
ing at pleasure any fori that iniy ‘ 
his purpose. Sometimes he was. 
clothed in the furious storm 
alive inthe snow orice. Som 
peared in the robber or bandit - the . 
shape of wild beas's, rending ond ri 10 the 
haman victims. To this temple did Ma 
nevolent prior, at the head of his mo, ks L 
bor in person to clear the passage: oy : = 
with its materials to build hospice ee 
ellers on the spot where it had stood 
in this benevolent and arduous enter, 
he was engaged when his fame. 
ear of his parents, occasioned 1} 
the journey that led to the disco 
related. 

In his pious and useful life, whose ¥ 
amount of good can never be casi y a 
world, Bernaed conti..wed untill the dh Lone 
when, at the good old age of seventy-five |, 
too fell asleep, His name is his imperieha 
ble monument. It is fixed upon the none 
tains, where it will stand firm ti * 
moved! 
en hen where he took the old temple to 

the Aospitium, formerly Mount Joux af. 
ter his well-merited canonization Was wives 
the name of the ** Great St. Bernard aay 
nother and smaller mountain, where the road 
leads over the Grison Alps—and where 
the Spot once occupied by a heathen pillar he 
built another hospilium, received the ap 
tion ofthe “Little St. Bernard.” 

At his death, he lef these hospilia iq 
charge ofthe St. Augustine brotherhood — 
But in process of time, certain changes tak. 
ing place and difficulties arising, Government 
took them under its especial patronage, and 
enlarged the establishments and their funds 
till they grew at length to their present tag. 
nitude and usefulness. 

_Qne word more about the gentle Margve. 
rite. Her earthly career, and that of ber 
once-destined bridegroom, form a striking an- 
tithesis, While his name is indelibly engra- 
ven on the heights, hers is hidden in a low, 
dark, secret place, and washed by restless 
waters, perpetually dashed against it by the 
lorce of a huge wheel. The most we know 
of it is this, A few years ago, a traveller, on 
an excursion in that part of Europe, after 
having found in an old volume,* in a library 
of Geneva, a confirmation, in copious and 
minute detail, of the* facts here related, of 
which the foregoing is but an abstract, visit- 
ed Annecy. Here, among its most conspic- 
uous objects of interest, he was shown a large 
and flourishing cotton factory, built from the 
nunnery of which the pious recluse, Margue- 
rite, became and died, Lady Superior. 

The superintendent, showing him the 
building and its machmery; stated that the 
case of its large water-wheel was formed of 
the tombstones taken from the cemetery 
where the abbesses of the convent had been 
buried ! 

When that factory shall have wound up its 
thread, and in its turn shall pass away, beav- 
ing its foundations to be broken up,—then, 
and not till then, may the name of the beau- 
tiful heiress of Mivlans, the fair Marguerite, 
be brought to light !— Boston Miscellany. 
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* The author of this little volume has filled sev- 
eral pages with a description of the confused scene 
in the castle, the morning after Bernard absconded. 
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BARNABY & MOOEK’S 


PLOUGH, 


To which was awarded the first Premiam (a silver 
cup,) of the American Institate, at its Plooghing Match 
at Newark, N. J. in October 1840 ; an Honarary Pre 
miam of $30 by the New York State Agricultural 5o- 
ciety, at iis annual Fair at Syracuse, in September, 
1841 ; and the first Premiam of the American Inat- 
tute, (a Gold Medal) at the Ploughing Match at Sing 
Sing, in Octuber, 1841. 


Keep it before the Public, 


That the subscribers have purchased the Patent 
Right of the above CELEBRATED PLoUGH for the 
Counties of KENNEBEC, SOMERSET aad FRANK: 
LIN, and have commenced manufacturing them in the 
most perfect manner, and from the best materials, and 
intends to keepa constant supuly on hand. 

By the above operation we shall be evabled to fur- 
nish the Farmer with the only Plough in existence that 
will do all kinds of work. 

This Ploagh in working on level, sward land, wil 
lap or match mm the most perfect manner. It may be 
use as the common Plough, by laying out the field 1 
lands, or it may be used right and lef, turning the fur- 
row all one way, and avoid all dead farrows in the 
field. It is the most perfect Side Hill Plough in vse, 
as the laborions task of shifting the Mould Board as ™ 
the commun Plough, is avoided, the action of the team 
with the touch of the ploughman’s toe, shifis the back 
end of the beam from handle to handle, which fits the 
Plough for either « right or left hand ferrow. It also 
furms a double Mould board Plough by shifting the 
back end of the beam in the center of the cross piece 
between the handles. Ali kinds of work requiring 4 
double Mould Beard Plough can be done, such as open- 
ing drains, furrowing, ridging, ploughing between row- 
ed crops, &e. &e.. and last though not least, the 
Plough is of easier draught than any plough in exsi- 
ence, — performing an equal arnount of work with frogs 
20 to 50 per cent. less power, than the common loses 
land h. ‘Those in want of a good Plough, are 
vited to give the one mentioned above, a trul—every 


of which is warranted. 
ve A. B. LINCOLN & ©o- 
Auguste, February 16, 184%. 
At the HARD WARE STORE, one door Vorth 
of the Post Office. 


Commissioners aes. 

E the andersigned, having been 8 inted Com- 
W missioners to receive ind examine the claime of 
creditora agvinst the Estate of Amelia White, !ate ‘; 
, in the County of Kepnebec, decease? 
ive notice that we will attend to that service 
house of Wadsworth Foster in #4 





at the dwelling 
Winthrop, on the second Tuesday of March next, * 
one o’cleck P. M., when all persons havin 


a i id Eatate are to the same: 
hart pa Hite ADSWORTH FOSTER. 


‘THOMAS FILLEBROWN. 
Winthrop, Feb. 4, 1843. ree 6 
Buchans' . 
UNGARIAN BALSAM of Life, for ™ 
wholesale and retail b 
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5} SAM'L ADAMS,o7 Nowell ,Me. 





